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itchell’s Labor Program 


nem ployment Rise But 


ke Still Optimistic 
On Recession Drift 


In the face of spreading joblessness and a downward trend in 
hsiness activity, Pres. Eisenhower sent Congress an optimistic 
conomic Report repeating — that the “decline” can be 


beedily reversed. 
Again and again he warned a 


gainst_ “inflationary” increases in 


AWBacks 
ts Board’s 
98 Package 


By Henry C. Fleisher 
Detroit—With only little dis- 
nt, a 3,000-delegate convention 
f the United Auto Workers 
dopted a big package program 
wage increases, fringe benefits 


nd profit-sharing as its 1958) _ 


argaining program. 

The special UAW convention 
alled for substantial wage in- 
eases, improvements in the sup- 
lemental unemployment benefits 
lan, and the profit-sharing pro- 
ram set forth by Pres. Walter Reu- 
er and the union’s Executive 
oard a week earlier. 

The program was approved after 
42 hours of debate by a 90 per- 
ent majority of delegates. Only 
n estimated 75 delegates voted for 
roll call which under convention 
les required 100 votes. 


Some Favor Shorter Week 

A number of delegates had 
loiced varying degrees of displeas- 
re with the proposed program, 
any of them stressing they would 
refer the demands be focused on 
shorter, work week. 

Carl Stellato, head of Local 600, 
e 40,000 member UAW unit at 
e big Ford River Rouge plant, 
ok this position and proposed a 
ferendum of the membership on 
e issue. The convention action 
owever superseded this proposal. 

Reuther, in a brief talk after 
the vote said the union would be 
united at the bargaining table. 
He said the union didn’t change 
its mind on basic objectives but 
on tactics. 

“This is the most effective way, 
tactically, that we can help the 
unemployed in our industry.” 

As the AFL-CIO News went to 
ress the convention gan dis- 
ussion of improved strike benefits 
nd the enlargement of the strike 
enefit program through a tempo- 
lary increase in dues. The goal ‘is 
0 bring in another $15 million to 


he union’s strike fund .as a means 


{Continued on Page 3) 


>wages and prices that might have 
the effect of pushing up costs. 
Officially the President as- 
cribed “four-fifths” of the eco- 
nomic decline in the last quarter 
of 1957 as due to an adjustment 
downward of business inven- 
tories, a refusal of business: to 
place reorders to keep inven- 
tories at the previous plateau. 


The leveling-off- of business ac- 
tivity did not prevent total output 
(gfoss national product of goods 
and services) from climbing by 5 
percent to $434 billion, but “four- 
fifths” of this increase was fictional, 
he indicated; being “accounted for 
by rising prices.” ee 
Relies on Defense Spending 
As a cure for the “decline’”—the 
President never used the word “re- 
cession”—Eisenhower suggested 
that the placement of new defense 
orders would prove sufficient to 
reverse the trend without adoption 
of more strenuous measures or di- 
rect aids to bolster purchasing pow- 
er, 


_ As he began his sixth year in 
the White House, he treated infla- 
tion rather than deflation as the 
major problem still endangering 
“orderly growth” that will enable 
the country to meet “the latest 
challenge of international com- 
munism.,” 


His message emphatically 
warned that businessmen must 


(Continued on Page 12) 


record peak. 


pay also remained unchanged, the 
latter at $75.40 a week for a fac- 
tory employe with three dependents 
and $67.99 for one without ‘de- 
pendents, 


covered by state unemployment 
compensation programs conti- 
nued upward, Those receiving 
benefits in the week ended Jan, 4 
increased to 2,770,317, a rise of 
145,544 in a week. In the week 


Peak Prices Continue ment of a union. son Letts signed a consent 
As J oO b less [ rnc r ease In most cases these locals have the Teamsters Union under 


By Gervase N. Love 


The cost of living held its own in December, remaining unchanged | Most recent of these is a former teen other : officers elected 
from the 121.6 level it reached in November and marking only the; LWIU local in Reno, Nev., char- with Hoffa last year will also 
second time in the past 16 months that it did not establish a new| tered this week. be seated. 


_\ While the cost of living was stuck af its all-time high, workers’ |to McGavin, will include a reading meteim by iy a “= 
purchasing power and take-home® of the Ethical Practices Committee Ne: . ¥ 


|Meany Sees 
New Threat 


To Unions 


By Willard Shelton 
Pres. Eisenhower has asked 
Congress for revisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and adoption of 
other laws to provide what he 
called “greater protection” of the 
rights of workers, unions, man- 
agement and the public. | 
His proposals, contained in a 
special message to Congress, fol- 
lowed almost precisely the labor 
program announced by Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell at the 
AFL-CIO convention in Atlantic 
City. 
In an unusually sweeping en- 
dorsement of a cabinet officer’s 
go Gee 3 a s : views, Eisenhower said the sugges- 
MEMBERS OF THE KEY government agency handling labor-| tions outlined to him by the secre- 
management relations, the National Labor Relations Board, all|tary constituted “the program of 
appointed by Pres. Eisenhower since 1953 are from left’to right | this Administration in the labor- 
seated: Philip Ray Rodgers, Boyd Leedom, chairman,. John H. Fan- | ™@2agement field. 


: : : , . The Eisenhower-Mitchell pro- 
ning. Standing left is Stephen S. Bean and right Joseph A. Jenkins. gram remained to be spelled out in 


detailed legislation sponsored in 


Congress. First reaction from a 
= oO e Pp ranking Republican leader came 


from Sen. William F. Knowland 


(Calif.), GOP Senate leader, who 


New Laundry Unit [teterre 


The President called for com- 
By Eugene A. Kelley pulsory filing of detailed union 
A new resistin council for laundry and dye house workers financial reports with the Labor 
of the AFL-CIO will be formed at a meeting set for Jan. 25 in} Dept. and for additiénal reports 
Milwaukee. ~ : to show that local officers and 
Delegates from approximately 100 locals of the Laundry Workers | convention delegates, at least 
Intl. Union, expelled last month by the AFL-CILO convention, and prea rd a are elected by 
{ . : : secret ballot. 
representatives from directly affili- been billed as an “exploratory” He proposed stronger restric- 
ated AFL-CIO locals are expected meeting had far exceeded expecta-| tions on some types of secondary 
to attend the one-day session. tions. Set for action at the meet- (Continued on Page 12) 
Peter M. McGavin, assistant tO|ing is formation of a Laundry 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany,/ Workers Council, McGavin de- 
said that interest in what had first! clared. Earlier, it had been planned Decree Lets ‘Hoffa 
only to-establish a committee to]! | Head Teamsters 
work toward eventual establish- Federal Judge F. Dickin- 


McGavin said that 19 locals decree permitting James R. 
of the LWIU have disaffiliated Hoffa to become president of 


been chartered as directly affi- the supervision of a three- 
liated units of the AFL-CIO. man board of monitors. Fif- 


The meeting agenda; according |: The decree settles a suit 


The number of jobless workers . 


ended Jan. 11, initial claims filed |report on the LWIU, the report of| | election. 

climbed to 604,326, a jump of |the convention appeals committee The three-man board 

76,957 from the previous week. |and the answer by LWIU Pres. would include one member 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics |Ralph T. Fagan to the convention. of this rank and file group, 
of the Labor Dept. said the major|Copies of all of these statements another named by the Team- 
factor in the stability ofits Con-| will be distributed to the delegates. pe sind cq — 
sumer Price Index’ was a 2.7 per-| Six AFL-CIO regional directors nee - we ee 
cent cut in the price of new autos | from areas where there are heavy y . ag se aioe Megs 


; : ; «tors would “counsel” with 
resulting from dealer discounts. _ | concentrations of laundry workers} | the executive board to guar- 
Other decreases were scored in|are attending the meeting to help ented ‘Qaanocratic procedures 
transportation, where a transit fare|in setting up the council and to push ‘clnatinae. 


(Continued en Page 11) (Continued on Page 11) -. 
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Business Anii- Welfare Line 
‘Held Basis of Ike’s Budget 


proposals compel.a belief that he has “fallen hook, line and 
sinker” for anti-welfare propaganda of the National Association of Manufacturers and Chamber of 


Pres. Eisenhower’s 1959 budget, proposals 


Commerce, AFL-CIO Legislative 


Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller said. 


The President’s earlier State of the Union message proclaimed 


but the Administration “has been weak in implementing” them. 


“lofty goals,” Biemiller charged, 


Hyman H. Bookbinder, an 


budget above all other considera- 
tions”—including not only wel- 
fare activity but also tax reform 
and “security expenditures suf- 
ficient to meet the present 


threat” of the Soviet Union. 


James B. Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept., accused the President 
of seeking to “cut down on health, 
welfare and education programs 
when more of each is required.” 


Congress Skeptical 
The general reaction to ‘the 
budget in Congress continued to be 


Hill Leaders Reject 


New Farm Proposals 


“Pres. Eisenhower’s message outlining the Administration’s new 
farm proposals has drawn an immediate rejection from both Repub- 
lican and Democratic agricultural leaders in Congress. 

The program put forth by the President to solve the depression 
which has ravaged the nation’s farmers since he took office proposed | w 


to carry forward the same policies® 


which his critics blame for farm 
ills. They seek to reduce agricul- 
tural surpluses mainly by lower 
price supports on farm products. 
Asks 15 Percent Cut 

The President asked that the 
floor of government supports on 
main agricultural products be re- 
duced to 60 percent of parity—a 
drop of 15 percent below the pres- 
ent minimum—and for removal of 
the present requirement that as 
surpluses shrink, the support level 
must rise. 


(Nowhere in his message did 
Eisenhower point out that parity 
is the standard intended to insure 
farmers a fair return for their 
labor in terms of production 
costs. Under the parity theory, 
farmers need to receive 100 per- 
cent of parity before. they are 
said to earn a fully equitable 
share of the nation’s income.) 


The President: also asked that 
Sec. of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son be given more authority to 
loosen production controls, re- 
quested that the multi-billion dollar 
program of disposing of farm sur- 
pluses abroad be continued, and 
called for expansion of research to 
increase utilization of farm prod- 
ucts in industry. 

Eisenhower recommended  ter- 
mination of the acreage reserve 
phase of the Soil Bank after the 
1958 crop. He called for an ex- 
panded version of the soil conserva- 
tion reserve to take up this slack, 
requesting for this purpose an ap- 
propriation of $450 million, an 
amount many farm experts regard 


as insufficient to make the program 
effective. 
Benson Called Inaccurate 

Two days after the President 
sent his message to the Hill, Benson 
was accused of inaccuracy and giv- 
ing a misleading picture of the farm 
economy when he testified in sup- 
port of the Administration’s pro- 
gram before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. Republican Senators 
Edward J. Thye (Minn.) and Mil- 
ton R. Young (N. Dak.) joined 
Chairman Allen J. Ellender (D-La.) 
and Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) in disputing Benson’s fig- 
ures. : 

Ellender challenged the Ad- 
ministration’s claim that farm 
prices are now running an aver- 
age of 3 percent above a year 
ago and accused the President of 
“not giving the other side of the 
picture,” pointing out that farm 
income was down at least $200 

millon in 1957. 

Shortly after the hearing, the 
Agriculture Dept. reversed itself 
and said that farm income 
dropped from $12.1 billion in 
1956 to $11.9 billion in 1957, 
Earlier the department had re- 
ported farm income last year as 
higher than the year previous. 

Ellender said following Benson’s 
testimony that he “can almost guar- 
antee” that the Administration’s 
new farm program will get no- 
where. Democratic counterpro- 
posals, he added, may be put forth 
later. 

Chairman Harold D. Cooley (D- 
N. C.) of the House Agriculture 
Group called the President's pro- 
gram “a blueprint for bankruptcy.” 


, 

one of skeptical detachment, with 
members’ waiting for reports .of 
their own legislative committees be- 
fore making up their minds on the 
amount of money needed for se- 
curity. ; 
' Continuing analyiis led to 

a widespread belief that the 

. President in presenting his “esti- 

mates” for the 1959 fiscal year 

had exaggerated the actual 

amount of new money he pro- 

posed for defense spending and 

adopted a rosy attitutde about 

recovery from the current busi- 

ness recession that his own eco- 

nomic advisers do not share. 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphery (D- 
Minn.) summed up comments on 
the military budget with a charge 
“90 the $1 billion security increase 

“just about enough to cover 
bg costs of price increases, of in- 
flation. It will not produce greater 
hardware, more strength.” 


Welfare Undermined 

Biemiller and Bookbinder gave 
their observations on the budget 
on the AFL-CIO radio program, 
As We see It. 

Bookbinder pointed out that 
using a “slight increase” in the de- 
fense budget “as an excuse, the}. 
President has initiated a broad pro- 
gram to undermine federal welfare 
activities” and had “insisted on re- 
taining the present tax structure 
when both justice and economic 
needs dictate a lowering of taxes 
for the lower and middle income 
groups.” 

Bookbinder said that increased 
purchasing power in the hands of 
lower-income families would “re- 
sult in stepped-up economic ac- 
tivity which in turn leads to 
greater (government) income.” 

Biemiller said the President’s ac- 
ceptance of NAM-C-of-C “propa- 
ganda” made his 1959 budget pro- 
posals among “the greatest threats 
in two decades to the great fabric 
of social legislation developed 
since the early days of the New 
Deal.” 

Education Funds Slashed 


‘Eisenhower, he said, was actu- 
ally proposing $300 million less for 
education than he proposed “one 
year ago—before sputnik.” 

He also spelled out a list of wel- 
fare programs, including public as- 
sistance, vocational education, sew- 
age and waste systems, slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal, hospital 
construction, in which the Presi- 
dent proposed moving speedily to 


turn responsibility “to the states.” 


THE CRITICAL NEED for a strong foreign aid program and an adequate defense budget were 


Paes 


Doesn't Measure Up 


Forecast by 


Work Force Changes 


Experts 


(See Additional Story Page 4) 


A broad picture of industrial America as it will be i in less than 
another decade, showing some startling departures from patterns of 
the past—and present—was ‘drawn by experts at the Conference on 
the Changing Character of American Industry sponsored by the 
AFL-CIO. Here are some of the changes thesé authorities foresee 


in 1965, predictions made on the 
basis of what has happened in the 
past and what is going on now: 


Work Force Up 

e The work force will increase 
by 10.5 million. 

@ The proportion of  profes- 
sional, technical and_ clercial 
workers—the white collar classifi- 
cation—will increase at the ex- 
pense of the blue collar worker. 

e Skilled workers will be in- 
creasingly in demand, and a high 
school education will be practically 
a must fora good job in industry. 

e The bulk of the increase will 
be from women 35 years of age 
and older, and young workers 
between 14 and 24; the number 
of male workers 55 and older will 
increase, those between 25 and 34 
will decrease because of the de- 
cline in the birth rate during the 
depression, 

e Industry will increasingly con- 
centrate on the Pacific and Gulf 
coasts and their satellites. 

e “Soft spots” are likely to de- 
velop in some of today’s industrial 
centers—New England, except: for 
Connecticut; Pittsburgh-Youngs- 
town, Detroit, and parts of the 
Middle Atlantic and East North 
Central states. 

@ Automated and other auto- 
matic operations will increase. 

@ Unions will face new prob- 
|lems in organizing, bargaining and 
internal operations because of any 
or all of the above factors. 


The rundown on the work force 
of 1965 was. given by Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics Ewan 
W. Clague. The shift of industry 
was recounted by Walter Isard of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
Victor Fuchs of Columbia Uni- 


stressed by Senators Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), right, and John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.), sec- 


ond from right, in an interview on the AFL-CIO public service program ‘Washington Reports to the 


People conducted by Harry W. Flannery (left), AFL-CIO Radio and Television coordinator, 


versity in a joint paper. Dr. George 
|W. Taylor of Penn, former chair- 
|man of the National War Labor 
i National Wage Stabilization 
Boards, discussed the pitfalls the 
future holds for unions. 

Clague Makes Prediction 

Here is how Clague broke down 

the increase in the labor force be- 
tween now and 1965—emphasizing 
at the same time that he was giv- 
ing a “preliminary view” of broad 
trends and that his figures were not 
final projections: 

“Of the increase of 10.5 mil- 


force in the-next decade, only 1.2 
million will be between the ages 
of 24 and 54, In fact, there 
will be 700,000 fewer male work- 
ers in the 25 to 24 age group 
a decade from now. 
“The number of male workers 
55 years and over is expected to 
increase by about a million. The 
great bulk of the increase will 
come from two groups—women 
35 years and older and young 
workers between the ages of 14 
and 24. Each of these groups 
will account for more than four 
million of the total growth.” 
He added that about one-third 
of the increase is expected to be 
made up of part time workers, 


Both the changing structure of 
the labor force and the migration 
of industry pose new problems 
for unions, Taylor said at a 
luncheon over which AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
presided. He pointed out that 
the bulk of the increase in the 
working population will be 
among those elements which have 
always been difficult to organ- 
ize, and that the shift in produc- 
tion processes may involve seri- 
ous seniority difficulties. 


Democrat Elected 
To House Seat 


Democratic State Sen. John 
Dent, elected to fill the congres- 
sional seat of the late Rep. Augus- 
tine B. Kelley in the 21st Dist. of 
Pennsylvania, termed his victory 
proof of dissatisfaction’ with the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

He topped his opponent, Herbert 
O. Morrison, in the normally Dem- 
ocratic district by about 10,000 
votes. He has served as Demo- 
cratic ‘leader in the State Senate 
for many years, > 

Dent's election was followed in 
less than 24 hours by the death 
of Rep. Lawrence H. Smith (R- 
Wis.), who collapsed as he walked 
into the House restaurant and died 
in Walter Reed Hospital. Death 
was attributed to a heart attack. 


the House lineup at 233 Democrats, 
197 Republicans and four vacan- 
cies. The vacant seats are in nor- 
mally Democratic districts in Penn- 
sylvania and Tennessee, and usual- 
ly GOP districts in Wisconsin and 


lion persons expected int the labor 


J 
‘ 


Illinois, 
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Auto Workers Back 


Bargaining Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of financing possible sayues walk- 
outs. 

The UAW Executive Board rec- 
ommended a dues increase of $5 
per month for the months of 
March, April and May, to help 
achieve this goal, adding that after 
negotiations are completed if the 
strike fund is in excess of $25 
million the excess be returned to 
the locals for rebate or credit to 
the members. 

However, a resolution adopted 
by the majority of the convention’s 
resolution committee recommended 
that any excess over $25 million 
be kept in the strike fund. As of 
Dec. 31, 1957, the fund stood at 
about $24 million. 

The Executive Board proposal 
on the three-month dues increase 
would not apply to those earning 
less than $150 per month and 
would be $2.50 for those earning 
between $150 and $250 per month. 


Although the nation’s press 
has been full of “strike talk” 
about the negotiations with the 
Big Three of the auto industry, 
UAW spokesmen strongly assert 
that these predictions are coming 
not from the union, but from in- 
dustry sources. A spokesman 
said the union does not want a 
strike, but will strike if it is nec- 
essary to achieve legitimate bar- 
gaining goals. 


At the opening session Reuther 
talked—but the president of GM 
declined to. Harlowe Curtice, 
GM’s top~executive—who gets a 
healthy salary and an even healthier 
profit-sharing bonus—declined a 
UAW invitation to speak to the 
delegates. . 

Curtice maintained he could 
make his position clear without a 
personal appearance. He told re- 
porters that the chances for an eco- 
nomic upturn “would be vastly im- 
proved” if the UAW adopted a pro- 
gram “tailored to the economic 
facts of life.” 


Purchasing Power Lags 


Reuther, in a one and _ three- 
quarter-hour keynote address to the 
delegates, described the UAW’s 
proposed bargaining program as 
completely tailored to the country’s 
economic needs. Reviewing recent 
economic developments, he said: 

“We are in trouble because the 
productive capacity of America has 
been expanding at an amazing rate 
—but the purchasing power in the 
hands of the people has not ex- 
panded in like proportion.” 

Illustrating his talk with charts 
and graphs projected on a big 
screen, Reuther pointed out that 


General Motors’ profits had in- 
creased 260 percent in the years 
1947-1957 while wages for GM 
workers went up 72 percent. At 
Ford, he said, profits jumped 329 
percent .m the same _ period 
against a wage rise of only 70 
percent. 

“Millions of families lack pur- 
chasing power,” Reuther main- 
tained. 

“As a result, we are using only 
60 percent of production capacity 
in the steel industry.” 

Emphasizing the need for in- 
creased buying power by the ma- 
jority of people, the UAW presi- 
dent said: “My 11-year-old daugh- 
ter understands this and I hope we 
can get GM to understand it.” 


The collective bargaining pro-| 


gram adopted by the convention 
consists of half a dozen points plus 
the supplementary economic de- 
mands and price rebates for con- 
sumers—the so-called profit shar- 
ing plan. The a rere 
demands for: 

e General wage increases of a 
non-inflationary nature reflecting 
the national increase in productivity. 
obtainable with present technology 
under conditions of full employ- 
ment and full production, the elim- 
ination of wage inequities and 
modernization of wage formulas 
including a freeze-in of the srs 
cost-of-living allowance. 

e Increased supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits for laid-off work- 
ers and those on short work weeks, 
putting the SUB plan on a daily 
rather than a weekly basis. 

e Action to meet the impact of 
automation, including a shifting of 
workers and seniority. 

e Pension improvements, includ- 
ing giving the union a voice in 
investment of pension funds to 
direct them toward projects of 
benefit to the entire community. 

e Improvements in hospitaliza- 
tion and medical insurance cover- 
age. 


Goals to Be Set 
By Oil Workers 


Denver — The 52-member bar- 
gaining policy committee of the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers will 
meet here Feb. 22-23 to establish 
negotiating patterns. 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight said 
he intended “to recommend some 
short-range goals, including an im- 
provement in the wage situation, 
and also a long-range program of 
major improvements. ...” He also 
plans to discuss the matter of lay- 
offs of union members and possible 
solutions to the problem. 


to see a psychiatrist. 


special convention. 


Reuther Urges Goldwater 
To Get Psychiatric Aid 


Detroit—Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), one of the most 
vigorously anti-union members of the Senate, has been urged 


The advice came from UAW Pres. Walter Reuther, replying 
to sharp attacks on the UAW, 
by Goldwater in the course of a speech just before the UAW 


Goldwater, speaking before a Republican meeting in. De- 
troit, had complained that “Walter Reuther and the UAW are 
a far more dangerous menace than the sputniks and anything 
Soviet Russia might do to America.” 

Reuther told the cheering delegates that his “first reaction” 
was that anybody who could make such a statement “is men- 
tally unbalanced and needs a psychiatrist.” 
been a frequent critic of the UAW and has, among other things, 
criticized the UAW’s long strike against the Kohler Manufac- 
turing Co. and what he calls Reuther’s “socialist” philosophy. 

The UAW president told the union’s convention that repre- 
sentatives of Ford, Chrysler and GM “control the Republican 
Party in Michigan” and that they had provided a platform for 
the country’s No. 1 peddler of class hatred—Sen. Goldwater. 

He charged that Goldwater had come to the Michigan GOP 
rally “on the invitation of the corporations to harass the union 
and they cannot disclaim responsibility.” 


its program and its leadership 


Goldwater has 


VIGOROUS AND EFFECTIVE picket line is being maintained at the Whittier, Calif., store of 
Montgomery Ward by Retail Clerks Local 324. The store is one of several hit by RCIA’s selective 
strike and ee picketing” technique which followed six months of fruitless negotiations. 


New Charges 


In Darlington 


\Mill Closing 


New York—The Textile Workers 
moved another step closer to jus- 
tice for 550 workers at the Dar- 
lington (S.C.) Manufacturing Co. 
who lost their jobs in 1956 after 
they voted for a union. 

Jerome D. Fenton, general 
counsel for the NLRB, has di- 
rected a new complaint in the 
case charging Roger Milliken and 
Deering, Milliken & Co., the firm 
he heads, with direct responsi- 
bility for closing the Darlington 
mill. 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock 
said Milliken and his firm should 
both “answer for the injustice and 
the damages suffered by the Dar- 
lington workers.” 

Pollock said Fenton’s action and 
a recent NLRB decision to reopen 
the case bore out the union’s con- 
tention that the NLRB regional 
director in Winston-Salem, N. C., 
erred when he said there was no 
link between the Milliken chain and 
the Darlington mill. 

“We are ready to show,” Poflock 
added, that Milliken and the chain 
“directly controlled the Darlington 
mill and‘ that they ordered its clos- 
ing in line with their general policy 
of resisting unionism in all of their 
30-odd mills.” 


Milton Weisberg 
Killed in Accident 


Bedford, Pa.—State Deputy Sec- 
retary of Labor and Industry Mil- 
ton Weisberg, a vice president of 
the. Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Union, was killed in a 
three-car crash on the ice-covered 
Pennsylvania Turnpike near the 
Bedford Interchange. 

The car in which he and a com- 
panion were en route from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh, his home, went 
into a ditch, As the two men 
alighted, another car went in im- 
mediately behind theirs. They were 
running to see if the occupants 
needed aid when a truck went off 
the road, hit the second car and 
crushed them against their own. 

Weisberg, who was 42, had been 
deputy secretary since 1955 and for 
a short time last year served as 
acting secretary. He was a founder 
of Department Store Employes Lo- 
cal 101 in Pittsburgh, which he still 
headed at his death; was active in 
community services work and po- 


litical action, 


Sen. Neely Dies at 83; 
Backed Labor’s Goals 


Sen. Matthew N. Neely, West Virginia Democrat, is dead after 
36 colorful years in Congress during which he earned the gratitude 


of all workers for his unstinting devotion to their interests. 
He was 83 when he succumed to cancer in Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital—second in age among senators only to 90-year-old Sen. 


Theodore F. Green (D-R.1.). 


A telegram extending the “sin-| 
cere sympathies” of the AFL-CIO 
and its members was sent Mrs. 
Neely by Pres. George Meany and 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 

“Sen. Neely was a true friend of 
American workers, a staunch sup- 
porter of trade unionism, a gallant 


W. J. Buckley, 
Boiler Makers 
Official, Dies 


William J. Buckley, secretary- 
treasurer of the Boiler Makers and 
Blacksmiths since 1946 and a vet- 
eran of 40 years as an active trade 
unionist, died in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore. He was 64. 

He entered the hospital late in 
December after contracting influ- 
enza during the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. Death was 
attributed to a lung cancer. 


Native of Delaware 

_A native of Wilmington, Del., 
where funeral services were con- 
ducted, he made his home in High- 
land Park, Kan. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler sent telegrams of sympathy to 
Mrs. Buckley, who survives, and to 
Pres. William A. Calvin of the 
Boiler Makers. 


“Brother Buckley served the 
members of his international un- 
ion, and in fact the members of the 
entire labor movement, with dedica- 
tion and devotion,” they said. 
“Through his efforts, workers and 
their families have achieved a bet- 
ter standard of living, a fact which 
has helped make our nation a better 
place in which to live.” 


Joined Union in 1917 

A member of the union since 
1917, he worked 15 years in East 
Coast shipyafds, and later in the 
construction industry, before join- 
ing the union staff as an organizer. 
During World War II he was a 
labor advisor to the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. He was 
elected a vice president of the union 


in 1944, ° 


Sen. Matthew M. Neely 


fighter for the general welfare, a 
real patriot and a fine gentleman,” 
they said. 

Born in Log Cabin 

Neely was born in a log cabin on 
a West Virginia farm. He first © 
came to Washington as a-con- 
gressman’ in 1913 and served until 
1921, when he was defeated for re- 
election. Two years: later he was 
elected a senator, serving from 1923 
until 1928, and again from 1930 
to 1941. 

In 1940 he left the Senate to 
run for governor of West Virginia 
because his fellow-Democrats there 
had refused to nominate a man 
liberal enough to suit him. He 
ran again for the Senate in, 1942 
but was defeated, but won another 
term in the House from 1946 to 
1948, and returned to the Senate 
in 1948, remaining until his death. 

His interest in and sympathy 
for workers stemmed from his 
associations with coal miners and 
other unionized workers in West 
Virgina, and were voiced long 
before the New Deal. He worked 
for union rights and old age pen- 
sions prior to the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. 


He is reputed once to have told 
a meeting in Washington that he 
would always vote with organized 
labor “right or wrong,” but he 
hoped it would always be right. 
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A Hollow Sound 


RES. EISENHOWER’S repeated predictions that the current 

economic “decline” will soon be over are reassuring, if true. If 
not true, they'll bear an unpleasant similarity to Herbert Hoover’s 
famous phrase: “prosperity is just around the corner.” 

._ . The fact of the matter is that economic policies put forward, or 
condoned, by the oe have been largely responsible for 
the current recession. 

e Buying power has been shrinking, under the impact of price 
increases administered by monopoly-like corporations which have 
little need to react to the normal influences of supply and demand. 


e@ The Administration’s tight-money policy hurt consumers and 
small businessmen, profited the big corporations and did nothing to 
stop the rise in the cost of living. > 

e The Administration’s tax policy has admittedly been de- 
signed to help big corporations and wealthy individuals; and re- 
peated pleas from the AFL-CIO and other groups for aid to the 
people in the lower tax brackets have fallen on deaf ears. 


Cuts in the interest rate now announced by the Federal Reserve 
Board may help a little bit to ease credit and undo some of the 
damage of the tight-money policy—though even the President’s own 
economists acknowledge, tenderly, that the Federal Reserve bank- 
ers’ policies have been a “trifle over-stern.” 

In the light of all this, the President’s admonition against “un- 
warranted” price or wage increases rings mighty hollow. 

As Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the Auto Workers pointed out to 
his union’s. special convention, profits rose 48 percent between 1952 
and 1957—and 79 percent in the case of big companies; income 
from interest jumped 52 percent; dividends rose almost 39 percent. 

On the other hand, wages and salaries rose only 30.2 percent 
during the same period—far behind profits, interest and dividends. 
And almost every wage increase was accompanied by growls from 
the business community that the workers were “responsible” for 
inflation. 


Just a. little while ago, Pres. Eisenhower was suggesting that if 
workers buy only what they need (as if they were out buying yachts 
or minks), the economic situation would be all right. 

Yet today purchasing power has declined; sales are off; and the 

_ number of unemployed is rising ominously. 

The AFL-CIO has called for a variety of steps to get purchasing 
power moving: wage increases; lifting the personal exemptions on 
income taxes; through government projects that will help the nation 

_ build long-needed homes, schools, hospitals and highways. 

Some hard thinking and real planning are needed by the Admin- 
istration to get the country’s economy back on the tracks. Who 
can believe that rosy-colored predictions, and warnings to workers 
to spend less and earn no more, will help at all? 
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Changing Character of Industry 
To Bring New Union Problems 


The complexion of the nation’s labor force in 1965 
and the problems posed for unions were discussed at 
the recent AFL-€1O conference on the “Changing 


| Character of American Industry,” by Peter Henle, 


assistant director, Dept. of Research. Henle’s dis- 
cussion was touched off by Ewan Clague, head of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, who presented a paper to 
the conference on the make-up of the labor force in 
1965. A condensed version of Henle’s remarks 
follows: 


By 1965 we can expect a 15 percent increase in 
the nation’s population and a similar increase in the 
nation’s labor force. An additional 10.5 million peo- 


ple are likely to be at work or seeking work by 1965. 


More Women and Children 


Relatively few of these, however, will be adult men 
in the prime of life. Most of the increase will come 
either from the youngsters or from women age 35 and 
over. These figures reflect the fall-off in the birth 
rate during the 1930's. 


In fact, the small number of these “depression 
babies” is responsible for the fact that in 1965 the 
number of men at work between the ages of 25 and 
34 will actually be 700,000 below the 1955 figure. 


The larger number of youngsters coming into the 
labor force will reflect the upturn in birth rate in 
the 1940’s. The increased number of women re- 
flect the increasing inclination of women over 35 
to seek employment once their children have 
reached school age. Both these groups may be 
more interested in part-time rather than full-time 
employment. 


Most of these figures reflect trends that have be- 
come evident over the past few years. The number 
of both blue and white-collar jobs will continue to 
rise, but white-collar jobs are expected to fise at a 
faster rate. Among blue-collar workers, one trend 
of interest to unions is an increasing emphasis to- 
wards a higher level of skill. 


Meaning of Trends 
This outline of trends raises many different ques- 
tions. Accepting these figures as a reasonable. esti- 
mate by experts, what do they mean for organized 
labor? 
There are many ways in which this question could 


be answered. We could discuss particular unions’ 


that stand to benefit by increased employment in their 
industry or trade, or others that face more discourag- 
ing prospects. We could discuss problems of juris- 
diction that are bound to arise as improvements in 
technology create new jobs that may not fit easily 
into established craft or industrial lines. 


The one point that struck me sharply as I re- 


viewed these figures is this: during the next 10 years 


- leave the labor market after marriage or childbif 


American unions will find te the labor market 

steadily increasing proportion of workers who ha 
had little, if any, experience with unionism, w 
have not been exposed to the hardships aroun 
which unionism has traditionally been built, anf 
whose jobs will largely be those in which unio 
have generally not been accepted. Because @ 

these factors, unions are likely to encounter a 1 
greater proportion of workers who are apathetitl 

or even hostile to unionism. 

As for the youngsters, they were all born in 
tively recent years. In fact, by 1965, more than 
the labor force will have been born after 192 
These people bear no scars of the 1930 depression. 

Although their parents may have talked to thems 
hard times, this could have left but a vague impr 
sion, not any genuine awareness of the problem. Q 
generally high employment economy has given thé 
a rosy, some might even say a lackadaisical, attitul 
toward life. 3 

Many Other Interests ' 

The young women, naturally enough, have a pai 

ticularly high rate of turnover on the job as th 


As for the young men who have many interests ® 
yond their jobs, it would be surprising indeed if ma 
of them took an active interest in their job conditigg 
and therefore in their union. 


Some might say that the very success unions 
have achieved in raising job standards and employ 
ment conditions has meant that youngsters coming 
on the job do not respond to unions as warmly # 
their fathers. 


Another new element which the influx of yo 
sters and older women is bound to bring in its wail 
is an increasing demand for part-time employmes 
In fact the BLS estimates that over the 10-yé 
period, part-time workers will increase 35 percell 
compared to less than 10 percent for full-tim 
workers. This raises additional problems for uni@l 
in many different industries. FP 


A final factor is the changing composition j 
jobs over the next 10 years. There seems to be no 
let-up in the trend away from manual workers 
toward clerical, sales, and other white-collar cate 
gories. These figures should not blind unions 
the fact that the blue-collar group will also be i 
creasing substantially, but the largest. anticipated 
increases are for “professional and techulcal” and 
“clerical” workers. 

These are not occupations traditionally assock 
ated with unionism, although a number of AFI- 
CIO affiliates are making real peapen in these 
fields, 
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OMMAND PERFORMANCE at the White House was a high point in the annals TWENTY YEARS LATER, the Pins and Needles cast enjoy a reunion at ILGWU 
pf Pins and Needles, the Ladies Garment Workers play which set records on Broad- headquarters and swap recollections of the hit show with social significance. At 
way and on tour. ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky and some of the cast members the rostrum is ILGWU Vice Pres. Julius Hochman, the original chairman of Labor 
eceived the plaudits of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Pins and Needles Still Sharp After 20 Years 
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ONE OF THE LEADS in Pins 
and Needles was Dorothy Harri- 
SHOW had more than its quota of pretty girls, some of whom son, shown as she appeared in 
are shown as they gathered back stage in a dressing room 20 years “Mene, Mene, Tekel,” a Biblical 
ago when Pins and Needles was a Broadway smash. parable about dictators. 
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GOOD FOR LAUGHS was the “Five Little Angels of Peace” num- 
ber, kidding the broken pact between Hitler (Berni Gould) and Stalin 
(Harry Clark). : 
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AFL- § SHOW-STOPPER was the number “In Union There Is Strength,” a hit in the musical which ran up 
these § 4 total of 1,108 performances on Broadway between 1937 and 1941 and was up-dated to keep topi- AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE NEW CHARTER of the Summit County (Akron, 
bers as they receive it from Pres. E. M. Sanders (left) of the Ohio Union Label Conference. 


O.) Union Label Council is scanned by mem- 
They 


are, from left, James J. Dougherty and Ruth Raleigh, president and treasurer of the new group, and 


L. W. Radabaugh. 


How to Buy: 


Food Prices Rise Alarmingly 


By Sidney Margolius 
EHIND THE DOORS of the commodity trading 
exchanges and warehouses, wholesale prices of 
food are rising alarmingly this winter. That means 
wage-earning families must prepare for new record 
living costs this coming summer. 

The two big problems this year are high costs of 
food and houses. 
Cold weather in 
Florida was a blow 
to moderate-income 
families up North. 
The damage to crops 
unexpectedly pushed 
up prices of pro- 
duce, and of citrus 
fruits and frozen 
concentrates espe- 
cially. This is a 
winter to use frozen 
concentrates more 
sparingly and look 
for better values in 
canned juices, 


The rise of 4 
percent in food prices this past year now makes the 
average cost of feeding a family $1.23 a day per 
person. That’s $34 a week for a family of four, 
actually 41 percent of the average industrial work- 
er’s pay. If the auto, appliance and building indus- 
tries can’t understand why people aren’t buying 
their products this year, there’s one answer. 


The other problem endangering living standards 
and the entire economy is that repayments on present 


Schools, Teachers and Kids 


installment debts are taking 13 percent of the aver- 
age family’s disposable income (after taxes). 
February is a month of important sales of house- 
hold goods, including furniture, rugs, mattresses, 
housewares, dishes, curtains and other goods. 


MATTRESSES: In shopping the February mattress 
sales, disregard brand names and “list prices.” The 
“famous” manufacturers make mattresses of different 
quality to sell at different price levels. Too, this 
industry is notorious for pre-ticketing mattresses with 
exaggerated list prices so retailers can offer what 
seems to be big “reductions.” 

Good-quality mattresses and matching box springs 
currently are on sale at $35-$45 each. Heavy people 
need firm mattresses both for comfort and durability. 

FURNITURE SALES: Reductions in February 
furniture sales run from 10 to 33 percent. The 
semi-annual sales are the only time you get price 
cuts. 

CARS: There’s actually a little price competition 
kicking up among the smaller manufacturers. Fol- 
lowing the introduction of the Studebaker Scotsman, 
American Motors Corp. has brought out a new. ver- 
sion of its Rambler, The American, at $1,770 F.O.B. 
The Scotsman is $1,776 including heater and direc- 


tional signals. These list prices are before discounts 


all dealers now give. 


REFRIGERATORS: Sales of refrigerators also are 
available in late winter, with reductions of $35 to $75 


currently offered. Refrigerators generally fall into 
two grades: moist-type, which is generally also self- 
defrosting and has two temperatures, and the lower 


priced conventional type. 
Copyright 1958 by Sidney Margolius 


Economics Courses Neglected 


By Lillian Herstein 


OHNNY’S mother barged into my apartment, 
waving a beautifully printed brochure, the. state- 
ment presented to Congress by United States Steel 
Corp., which declared it was all a myth about the 
price of steel being responsible for the increased cost 
of living. 

I countered with publications of the Steelworkers, 
which asserted that the steel industry’s 22 price hikes 
since World War II have been “exorbitant with rela- 
tion to increased costs; that all increases gained by 
‘the workers since 1939 have been more than earned 
by rising productivity and the industry could have 
absorbed them out of productivity gains,” since “real 
productivity gains have significantly exceeded real 
wage gains over the period.” 

Johnny’s mother and some of our neighbors and 
I studied all these documents and later listened to a 
TV panel discussion on the causes of inflation—all 
of which left us, though earnestly trying to under- 
stand a situation important to our daily lives, con- 
fused and bewildered. 

Nothing in our education, we realized, had given 
us an understanding of the economic problems of 
family and community living and of state, national 


and world affairs. We wondered whether there 
was-a place for economics now in the curricula of 
our high schools; whether Johnny’s generation was 
being exposed to the economic facts of life. 


The Survey of Economic Education, published by 
Brookings Institution, points out that probably “less 
than 5 percent of all high school students take the 


equivalent of a semester course in economics.” 


As a result of the scant place of economics in the 
curriculum, there is a lack of teachers qualified to 
High school teachers cannot afford 
to major in economics, since there is no demand for 


teach the subject. 


full time teachers of the subject 


Moreover, there is no incentive for the student 
with a bachelor’s degree in economics to enter high 
school teaching, since the rewards and prestige for 
people trained in economics is much greater in 
business, industry and university teaching. We 
have here a vicious educational circle, which, how- 
ever, is being broken by the growing realization 
that in a democracy, government touches the citi- 
zen at various direct and indirect economic levels, 


Fortunately an awareness of the need for eco- 
nomics has been growing, and schools are experi- 
menting with courses even on the elementary level. 


Hollywood Observer: 


Home for Starlets 
Is Popular Residence 


By Paul Patrick 


Hollywood—So you’re a beautiful, young, screen-struck gi 
who’s arrived in Hollywood to seek her faine and fortune. 
If you’re lucky, you might find a‘home away from home in th 
Hollywood Studio Club where approximately 100 young girls « 
living while they’re trying to “make the grade” in Hollywood. 
Most of the time, there’s quite a waiting list of girls wanting to 
get into the Hollywood Studio Club, founded many years ago by 
a greup of civic minded women. 

Some of the club’s famous alumnae are Linda Darnell, Ri 
Moreno, Kim Novak, Marilyn Monroe, Zasu Pitts, Janet Blair 
Maureen O'Sullivan, Evelyn Keyes, Mrs. Edgar Bergen and Donn; 
Reed. 

To be eligible for residence in the Club, a girl must be betwee 
the ages of 18 and 30 and she must have letters of recommendation 
She may stay there three years, no longer. She gets a room an( 
two meals a day for a modest sum and she gets companionship 
The director of the club is Florence Williams. Its address is 1215 
Lodi Place, Hollywood. 

x *.-& 


THAT OLD RELIABLE box office favorite, the western movi 
has a new look. : 

Designed for the entire family, it’s apt to be western in local 
only. 

Some of these new outdoor dramas, like Samuel Goldwyn, 
Jr.’s upcoming “The Proud Rebel” starring Alan Ladd, Oliviy 
de Havilland and Dean Jagger, have more heart than hard riding 
and actually are emotional dramas in cowboy clothing. 

From its simple beginning in cattle rustling, highway robbery 
and claim jumping, the movie “horse opera”—also known to 
the trade as “oater” and “sagebrusher”—matured since World 
War II into the so-called “adult Western” and the “family 
Western.” 


Virtually any kind of story nowadays can be given the sage- 


THE PROUD REBEL, a western with “more heart than hard rid- 
ing,” stars Olivia de Havilland and Alan Ladd, shown in this scene 
with Ladd’s 10-year-old son, David, who plays his son in the 
picture. 


brush treatment. Last Christmas, television even peosanted 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” as a western. 

Michael Curtiz, who directed “The Proud Rebel,” says “the 
old western is dead.” 

“The Proud Rebel” concerns an ex-Confederate soldier’s ef- 
forts to find a cure for his mute son, the love of the boy for his 
dog and the understanding of a strong woman, certainly not a 
typical “western” theme. Ladd’s 10-year-old son, David, plays 
his own son in the picture. The story is laid in Illinois but was 
filmed in Utah. 
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Im Often Wrong: 


U.S. Trailing Soviets 
In Sports Exchanges), 


By Joe Miller ; 
A THE WORLD of Sports: An idea that is worth 
trying is being pushed by a group called “People-to-People 
Sports Committee” and headed by Col. Eddie Egan, the ex-New 
York boxing commissioner. The idea is to stimulate those sports 
interests which we have in common with other countries, particularly 
those behind the Iron Curtain. ~. 

The Communist countries have beaten us to the punch by | 
doing more sports “exchanging” than we do—probably be- 
cause of our incredibly stuffy amateur rules. In 1955, for 
instance, we entertained only 20 foreign teams as compared 
to 323 for the Iron Curtain countries. The Communists also 
sent 307 sports teams abroad; we spent only 20. Sports are 
‘a universal common denominator; we should get on the ball. 

Speaking of that, Bob Considine recently told a Washington 
newspaper audience that Russia, building the biggest sports stadium 


in the world, is not behaving like a country that expects to be 
bombed out. 


S-®% 2 


JACK TIGHE, in his second year at Detroit, makes modest refer- 
ence to himself when he says the Tigers will be a better team this 
season. “The manager has that first season under his belt during 
which he should have learned something,” Jack says. 


The Boston Bruins’ announcement that they are calling up 
Billy O’Ree from their Quebec farm team is another milestone 
in sports. He will be the first Negro player in the National 
Hockey League. . . . Here’s a surprise. In the list of money 
makers on the 1957 pro golf circuit, Ben Hogan was 90th, with 
total winnings of only $1,100. 


In leaving Utah for Stanford Coach “Cactus Jack” Curtice is 
leaving behind the best passer in college football today. He is Lee 
Grosscup, who made several All-America teams. . . . and almost 
passed Army out of the stadium before the Cadets pulled it out, 
39-33... . In his win over Gil Turner last week, Vince Martinez 
acted as if he didn’t want the welterweight crown vacated by Car- 
men Basilio. Martinez has a bad habit of running like a rabbit 
when he gets hit with a stiff punch. 


Barney Ross’ exciting autobiography, “No Man Stands Alone,” 
has won new acclaim as a choice of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture on its list of best books of 1957... . The Buick Motor Co. has 
fired the advertising agency which loused up those commercials in 
the Patterson-Jackson thing last summer. . . . When the fighting 
Comiskeys brought their feud over White Sox stock into a Chicago 
courtroom recently, Judge Jerome Dunne, a fan, had the first 
question. “Why did you trade Minnie Minoso?” he asked. 


‘tt: - 


_ SPEAKING OF CHICAGO, the managerial job most in jeopardy 
at the end of this season could be that of Al Lopez of the White 
Sox. He traded away the core of his run-production strength when 
he dealt off Minoso and Larry Doby. But the Doby deal isn’t 
sitting well in Baltimore where they’re griping about paying his 
$37,000 salary. 

Bud Schulberg, who wrote “On the Waterfront,” is producing 
a movie about a brigand colony in the Florida Everglades with 
Tony Galento and Sammy Renick, the former jockey, in the 
cast. . . . Charley Goldman, who did such a spectacular job with 
Rocky Marciano, is starting his 54th year as a boxing trainer. 
Charley has just passed 70. 

Marv Throneberry, a Yankee hopeful, has been hitting a million 
in the Nicaraguan League. Marv probably will stick with the 
Yankees this year because Bill Skowron, the club’s first-line first 
baseman, has that question-mark back. Marv, a brother of the 
Senator’s Faye, has hit well in every league in which he’s played. 
Last year he led the American Association with 40 homers. 


In case you were wondering, the coach in the Playhouse 90 
dramatization of Irwin Shaw’s short story; “The 80-Yard Run,” 
was Henry “Red” Sanders, the UCLA coach. Wasn’t bad either. 


kk & 


PANCHO GONZALES, world’s pro tennis champ, cae his 
versatility recently in California by driving his home-made hot rod 
to two new world’s'records, in its class... . Yogi Berra took a $5,000 
salary cut from the Yankees, his first pay slash, but he still can 
make the boast that at $50,000 he is the highest-paid .251 hitter in 
history. . ; . Berra’s 50 G salary has been duly noted by Washing- 
ton’s Roy Sievers, who outhit Yogi by 50 points, led the AL in 
homers and RBIs, and says he is willing to work for $38,000. 


Jackie Robinson, a do-it-yourself fan, has refused the help of 

a ghost writer and is writing his memoirs himself. They should 

sizzle... . Speaking of writing, Rocky Marciano’s revenues from 

his book to which he lent his name, “Body Building Through 
Boxing,” have neared the $4,000 mark. 

Advice from a game warden to hunters who have lost their dogs 

in the woods: “Just drop your hunting coat on the ground, and 


when you return next morning, you'll find your pal comfortably 
asleep on it, wondering what kept you.” 


Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 
LTHOUGH MY daughters regard the telephone 
as a lifeline to the outside world, I view it 
with less enthusiasm. In a world already rich with 


confusion, the telephone is simply one peril too many. 
The telephone is a marvel of science, all right, but I 
am not. 


I am a simple soul, and my life on the tele- 
phone has been a se- 
ries of humiliating, 
frustrating, irritating - 
and wildly confusing 
experiences. . 
When two peo- 
ple who are un- 
able to see each 
other are con- 
nected by a tele- 
phone wire, 
the possibilities 
for. things to “go 
wrong are unlim- 
ited. 
To begin with, it 
is necessary to estab- 
lish identities: Who 


is speaking to whom? 
If you answer a telephone ring, and the voice at 
the other end asks to speak to another member of 
your family, you need only say, “Just a minute.” 
But if the voice asks to speak to you, yourself, things 
become more ‘complicated. 

The person who wishes to speak to you is al- 
ready doing so, but how are you to make this clear? 
There are several possibilities—all ridiculous, You 


For Your Health's Sake: 


By Dr. Morris Brand 
IZZINESS refers to the presence of a sense of 
motion, either of the patient or the surround- 
ings, when there is actually no motion. The motion 
experienced may be that of turning of objects, or of 
self, or of tilting, falling or veering to one side or 
the other. 

This most annoy- 
ingsymptomcan 
arise in one, two or 
all three of the fol- 
lowing organs of the 
body: (1) within the 
ears there are the 
semicircular canals, 
the true organs of 
balance; (2) the ocu- 
lar (eye) system; (3) 
the fine sensitive 
nerve endings of bal- 
ance found in the 
muscles and joints. 

Dizziness arises 
when the nerve im- 
pulses differ in force 
and rhythmic frequency in the semicircular canals of 
one ear from that of the other. The basic causes for 
the variation in nerve impulses are those which either 
decrease the function or by irritation cause an ab- 
normal increase in the impulses. 


The most severe type of dizziness occurs when 
there is complete loss of function in the balancing 
apparatus of one ear—as is found in a hemorrhage 
or other disease affecting either (1) the area in the 
brain which translates the impulses received from 
the canals, (2) the nerves between the canals and 
the brain, or (3) the semicircular canals. 


Overhead Too High 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The urgent need for establish- 
ment of a national health fund to eliminate the 
“multiplicity of fund-raising campaigns in the health 
field,” was emphasized here by Leo Perlis, national 
director of Community Service Activities for the 
AFL-CIO. 

Perlis predicted flatly that a national health fund 
would become a reality “within the next five years.” 

Speaking at the luncheon session of the Campaign 
“Round-Up” Day for Pennsylvania United Funds and 
Community Chests here, the labor official declared: 

“Past experience has shown that an unbelievably 
high proportion of the $20 million raised by the 
voluntary health agencies each year is earmarked— 
not for research, not for the cure of disease, not for 
the alleviation of suffering—but to pay campaign 
and public relations costs.” 

The campaigns have reached the point, he said, 
“where the public is the target for appeals on‘a ‘dis- 
ease-of-the-month’ basis, with each campaign fully- 
staffed with high-paid talent.” He said the duplica- 
tion of effort “precludes thrift im an area where thrift 
is so desperately needed.” 


Telephone One Peril Too Many 


can say, “This is I” or “This is me.” Or “Speak- 
ing” or “This is so-and-so.” Whichever choice you 
make, the conversation is- off to a pretty poor 


The next step is for the person who is calling to 


explain his identity by announcing, “This is so-and- 


so” (People always refer to themselves as “this” on 
the telephone.) At this juncture you can adjust 
your voice to the correct: degree of cordiality, de- 
pending on whether you are connected with your 
Aunt Emma, the dry cleaner, the boss’ wife or some- 
body who wants to sell you insurance. 

Some impatient people skip the preliminaries, and 
simply assume that they are connected with the per- 
son they seek. A very dangerous practice. - 


I, on one occasion, dialed the home phone num- 
ber of my obstetrician and, when a male voice an- 
swered, launched into a detailed and intimate de- 
scription of my symptoms. When I paused for 
breath, the voice at the other end said, “Gee lady, 
you sure are in terrible shape!” 


Ending a telephone conversation presenis diffi- 
culties, too. In a face-to-face encounter, you can 
make little gestures to indicate that you must be on 
your way. -You can rise to your feet or look at your 
watch or race the motor-of your car. 

When truly desperate, I bleat that the baby has 
fallen downstairs or that something has boiled over 
on the stove. But these are emergency measures 
which I‘use only at the point of hysteria. 

The telephone is a marvelous invention, but I think 
I might find it easier to communicate with smoke 
signals. \ 


Medics Study Vertigo Causes 


Some individuals are more sensitive to the move- 
ment of the fluids in the canals than others. This 
makes it unpleasant and in some instances impos- 
sible for the more sensitive people to ride in moving 
vehicles. 


Causes of dizziness, vertigo as it is known medi- 
cally, include allergic conditions which may cause 
sudden and violent attacks; endocrine disturbances 
such as menopause; metabolic disorders ‘as in a dis- 
ease of the thyroid gland function (hypothyroidism); 
toxicity from infections such as mumps and encepha- 
litis (an inflammation of the brain tissues), from in- 
fection of the gums, teeth, sinuses and eyes, and from 
drugs and chemicals; blood vessel disorders caused 
either by a hemorrhage or blockage of the blood ves- 
sel by an embolus or thrombosis (an embolus is a 
clot which floats into the blood ,vessel from another 
part of the body and a thrombosis results from a 
closure of the vessel at the site of blockage as is found 
in arteriosclerosis); anemia and other blood abnor- 
malities. 


In order to treat a patient -for dizziness it is 
necessary to establish a diagnosis and this may re 
quire many tests. They help to rule out some of 
the causes of this condition. 


Where the tests do not establish a diagnosis clini- 
cal observation over a period of time may prove 
helpful. When the specific cause is found it may be 
or may not be possible to remove or treat with either 
drugs, diet, psychotherapy or operative procedures. 

Patients with dizziness whose cause is difficult to 
ascertain are in need of the sympathetic attention of 
the doctors consulted. The medical profession is 
working hard to determine the causes and to find ap- 
propriate treatment. 


Health Campaigns Must Unite 


Perlis said that the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
called recently for~a major overhaul of the programs 
and methods of operation of the various national 
health agencies, “especially in the fields of medical 
research, fund-raising and budgeting.” This state- 
ment of policy on behalf of the 13.5 million men 
and women in the labor federation, he said, went on 
to assert: 


“The raising of funds in a united way, through 
Community Chests and United Funds. wherever 
possible, the allocation of funds on the basis of 
relative needs, and greater coordination in basic 
medical research will strengthen our voluntary 
health agencies and help to improve the total 
health of the whole person.” 

Perlis termed it “ridiculous to the point of being 
criminal” for the American people to “pay, over and 
over again, the fund-raising costs of individual cam- 
paigns when these costs, in themselves, contribute 
nothing whatever to the basic purpose of the cam- 
paign.” 
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African Trainee Says: 


Strong Labor Unions) 


Key to Kenya Future 


Arthur A. Ochwada, the first African labor leader to come to the 
United States under the AFL-CIO training program, realizes fully 
that he faces a monumental task when he returns to his native 
Kenya. 

It’s the job of figuring out ways and means of spreading the gos- 
pel of trade unionism among some 600,000 African workers in a 
country whose destinies—economic, political, social, educational— 
lie with a comparative handful of Europeans and Asians. 


Kenya is the land where not long ago the Mau-Maus and the}: 


British were exchanging brutalities that affected nearly every part 
of the country. It stretches from sea level, at the Indian Ocean on 


: a) % § ce 
the east coast, to mountains that tower 17,000 feet high. The PROBLEMS OF WORKERS in the Western Hemisphere were threshed out at a meeting of the 


equator crosses it. 
Plantation-Type Economy 

Its economy is principally agricultural—it grows some of the best 
coffee in the world—and its workers, like those in other plantation 
countries, eke out a bare subsistence. 

Ochwada is secretary general of the Federation of Building and 
Construction Workers, which has about 8,000 members, and an 
assistant secretary general of the Kenya Federation of Labor, which 
has some 45,000 members and is affiliated with the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

“Due to the present political setup,” he said, “there can be 
very little economic b developement § in Kenya unless the workers are 
strongly 

The national assembly i is organized along racial lines, with Afri- 
cans, Asians and Europeans electing their own representatives. The 
African members, representing by far the greatest number of people, 
are fewest. They include KFL Gen. Sec. Tom Mboya. 


Sees Obstacles Ahead 
“I am aware there will be obstacles put in the way of union or- 
ganizing by some of the non-Africans due to fear of the loss of 


ARRIVING IN this country as the first trainee under the AFL-CIO 
African trade union leadership training program is Arthur A. Och- 
wada, assistant general secretary of the Kenya Federation of Labor 
and secretary of that country’s Federation of Building and Construc- 
tion Workers. 


their political powers and an additional fear that if Africans im- 
prove their living standards, they will achieve some of their rights,” 
he stated. 

Ochwada is currently visiting AFL-CIO headquarters and study- 
ing federation operations. He is slated to attend the Harvard trade 
union training course later this year. 

A major difficulty, Ochwada said in the soft-toned, British- 
accented English he learned at an Anglican mission school, is the 
lack of communications. Roads and railroads are few, and vir- 
tually all of the modest income of the unions is spent on sending 
organizers about the country. 

Another difficulty is widespread illiteracy. Education is neither 
compulsory nor free, and even the mission schools are expensive 
for families who at best have little, he said. His own ambition to 
continue his education beyond the secondary level was frustrated 
by the cost, he explained, but he tried to make up for it by exten- 
sive reading. 

Ochwada was born in Myanza province, in the west central 
part of the country. After schooling, and at barely 17, he joined 
the King’s African Rifles during World War II as a clerk, serving 
in Ceylon, India and Burma. 

He got into the labor movement in 1954 when a delegation from 
the Building and Construction Workers persuaded him to help 
prepare their books and records for registration—their officers had 
been jailed because of the Mau-Mau trouble. He was later ap- 
pointed secretary, was elected to the post at the 1955 convention 
and was chosen a KFL assistant secretary a few weeks later. 


‘Duty to Free Ourselves’ 

He attended the ICFTU’s Tunis congress last year and was 
elected a substitute member of the Executive Board, as well as a 
member of the Intl. Plantation Workers Interim Committee. 

He is active in the Kenya nationalist movement as an individ- 
- wal. Unions are forbidden by law to become involved in politics, 
but many of their leaders are active. 

“We've a duty to free ourselves, and we're going to do it,” he 
declared. “The only solution is in the labor movement, because we 
alone have the means.” 


Executive Board of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT) in Washington. 
Shown during one of the sessions are (left to right) AFL-CIO Rep. David Sternback, who acted as 
secretary; Gen. Sec. Luis Alberto Monge, Pres. Ignacio Gonzales Tellechea, Pres. Leo Eliazer of the 
Surinam Workers Organization, and Translator Barbara Hubner. 


ORIT to Chart Expanded Aid 
For Labor in Latin America 


A special subcommittee to draft definite proposals 
to bring the work of the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers. (ORIT) into countries 
needing assistance was set up at a meeting of the 
executive board in Washington which also renewed 
long-standing opposition to dictatorships. 

The subcommittee was charged with developing in 
cooperation with the parent organization, the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, a workable 
financial, educational and organizational program, 
to survey generally ORIT operations, and to study the 
constitution and bylaws with a view to recommending 
possible changes. 


Schnitzler Is Member 


The subcommitttee will hold its first meeting in 
Mexico City beginning Feb. 14. It is composed of 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and Paul 


1} K. Reed of the Mine Workers, representing North 
i; America; Sec.-Gen. Fidel Velazquez Sanchez, of 


the Confederation of Mexican Workers, and Luis 
Alberto Colotuzzo, of the Confederation of Uru- 
guayan Trade Unions, representing Latin American 
affiliates, with ORIT Pres. Ignacio Gonzalez Telle- 
chea and Gen. Sec. Luis Alberto Monge. 

Pres. Claude Jodoin of the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress and AFL-CIO Vice Pres. O. A. Knight were 
named alternate members from North America. 


The board took a sharp look at repressions of 
civil and trade union rights in the countries from 
which some of its affiliates come and adopted a 
general resolution declaring “that it is incompatible 
with the principles of the free and~ democratic 
trade union movement” for any of its affiliates to 
take any “attitude” or make any “statement” which 
“signifies support of totalitarian movements or 
dictatorial regimes.” 

Separate resolutions were adopted on Cuba, Ven- 
ezuela and~ Uruguay, and a cable was sent Pres. 
Francois Duvalier of Haiti supporting Monge’s earlier 


wire asking the freedom of Gen. Sec, Nathaniel 
Mitchell of the National Labor Union. 


Dictatorships Opposed 

The resolution on Cuba recalled the ICFTU 
recently declared that that country “is undoubtedly 
a military dictatorship.” 

“Historically, the free labor movement and the 
ORIT specifically have refrained from involvement 
in the political struggles within any nation,” it said, 
“where the struggle has been carried out in.a demo- 
cratic manner, and without suppression of the rights 
or destruction of lives or the liberties of the people. 

“We are deeply concerned with the preservation 
of life, liberty and democracy within Cuba, and 
with the preservation of the strong and effective 
labor movement in Cuba. We express herewith 
our sympathetic understanding of the problems of 
our affiliate, and we reaffirm our historic policy of 
opposition to all forms of cyptenion and dic- 
tatorship.” 

An expression of solidarity also was extended to 
the Uruguayan affiliate, ‘‘which has been the object 


.of attacks from political groups attempting to trans- 


form it into a mere political instrument” that would 
enter into a national front with the Communists. 
Its leaders were congratulated for resisting the efforts. 
Venezuelan Change Noted 

The execyive board expressed the hope that the 
political “changes” which have taken place in Venezu- 
ela “will bring closer the day when the Venezuelan 
people will regain their complete rights.” The 
resolution called to the attention of democratic gov- 
ernments the danger to peace inherent in such 
dictatorships, and warned that to ignore them threat- 
ens the whole inter-American legal system. 

The ORIT’s 1958 congress was scheduled for the 
first half of October in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

A warm tribute was paid to Arturo Jauregui, who 
after 10 years’ service as an ORIT assistant secretary 
is returning to Peru to work in the labor movement. 


ILO Plans Workers’ Education 


Geneva—Eighteen experts from all parts of the 
world have completed drawing up a blueprint which 
is expected to guide the Intl. Labor Organization in 
its first direct venture into the workers’ education 
field which in the past it has affected indirectly. 

Their recommendations are “designed to help 
workers develop their capacities and discharge their 
social and economic responsibilities to become en- 
lightened members of their trade unions, better citi- 
zens and conscientious members of the world com- 
munity.” 

North America Represented 


From North American unions, the committee. of 
experts included John D. Connors, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education; Max Swerdlow, direc- 
tor of education for the Canadian Labor Congress, 
and Bernardo Cobos, depty education director of the 
Confederation of Mexican Workers. 


“The ILO has been organized for nearly 40 
years,” said Connors upon his return to Washing- 
ton, “and in its over-all program there has always 
been some woxker education in the broad sense of 
the term. Now it is ready to go into a real pro- 
gram of worker education as we know it.” 


The conference agreed that the needs of under- 
developed countries should receive particular atten- 
tion, with special consideration for Africa as an 
area where little has been done in this field. 


However, they split on the question of estab- 
fishing an ILO education center in Africa, which 
representatives of Communist nations favored. A 
majority voted for a service operating out of ILO 


headquarters to help unions in the field implement 
the program. 

The committee also maintained it would be useful, 
in fostering good human and industrial selations, if 
the ILO’s educational facilities were made available to 
employers and employer organizations. 

The report now goes to the ILO Governing Body, 
which will use it as the basis for setting up the 
program. 


John D. Connors 
At ILO Worker Education Parley 
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DEMOCRATIC LEADERS of the House and Senate were either 
carefully restrained or wholly silent under the lash of highly partisan 
attacks that marked the Republican “win-the-next-election” drive 
kicked off on Jan. 20, anniversary of Pres. Eisenhower’s inaugura- 
tion. The policy was adopted almost by instinct, apparently, but it 
was based on a realistic appraisal of hard facts. 

The Democrats as majority party have a difficult problem in 
attempting to prod, push and and coerce the President toward a 
diplomatic and military program that will help restore American 
initiative. 

They can pass all the appropriation bills they wish, but they can’t 
pass them over the President’s veto and they can’t make the Admin- 
istration spend any money it does not wish to spend. 

They can’t compel the replacement of John Foster Dulles ‘as 
secretary of state. They lack any power to change the fortified posi- 
tion of Sherman Adams, who led:the partisan wing of the GOP 
orators while Eisenhower himself was blandly saying at the same 
time that partisanship should play no part in the debate on defense.. 

x: Ff 


A YEAR AGO it looked as if the death of one Democrat age his}. 


replacement by a Republican would remove Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex.) as “majority” leader in the Senate and substityte Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (R-Calif.). Then the Democrats had only a 49- 
to-47 margin, a shift of one vote would have meant a tie, and Vice 
Pres. Nixon could have cast the deciding vote for Knowland. The 
Republicans served notice, somewhat, ghoulishly perhaps, that they 
would follow the course. 

But in the passage of a year, things happened. 

The Democratic plurality grew to four votes when the late Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R-Wis.) was replaced by Sen. William 
Proxmire (D), a surprise victor in the race to succeed McCarthy. 
The death of the long-ailing Sen. Matthew M. Neely (D-W. Va.) 
merely restored the original 49-to-47 balance; it did not create a 
tie in which Nixon could become the arbiter. 

Knowland is now a lame duck, a senator serving his last term 
preparatory to running in November for governor of California. 
His influence has shrunk and it will shrink more as the session 
goes on. 

xk kk . 

EISENHOWER’S PROPOSALS on foreign aid are unpopular 
with some Republicans, his-attacks on welfare programs have made 
others unhappy. This is not a good year for an anxious group of 


GOP politicians, always with their eyes on the next election, to}: 


advertise with unnecessary fanfare their bitter differences with their 
President and they know it. 

The Democrats know it, too. They also know that without 
answering the assaults by Adams they will get a better public reac- 
tion than if they engage in a shrill cat-calling fight. 

Adams was denounced by editorialists and commentators all 
over the country for raking up stale old charges to blame Demo- 
crats for World War II, World War I, the “loss” of China and the 
European satellites, and the evils endured by mankind since the 
turn of the century. Many newspapers that denounced him were 
newspapers that had supported Eisenhower for election in 1952 
and 1956. - 

It was observable that there was scarcely an echo among Repub- 
licans in Congress of the campaign lines fed out by the GOP Na- 
tional Committee. Responsible members of the Senate and House 
share the concern of most Americans for the future, and they can’t 
see much sense in the spectacle of an Administration dependent on 
Democratic votes besmirching and scandalizing the people who cast 
those votes. 

Clearheadedness and patience are the qualities needed if Con- 
gress is to achieve anything really useful for the country. The 
Democratic leadership acted on this premise. 


Half Billion Spent Yearly 
On Plant Propaganda 


Some idea of the huge amount of money that management 
spends each year to propagandize its workers through plant 
publications can be gained through a booklet just published by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The booklet, called “Better Business Relations Through 
. . « Employe Publications,” reports that today “more than 
8,000 company publications are in existence. Approximately 
300 million copies are distributed. in the United States each 
month. To produce these publications, business spends more 
than $500 million annually.” 

The- booklet, which declares that publications of this type 
have “grown tremendously,” urges companies that do not have 
management papers to enter the field as‘a means of cementing 
“harmonious management-labor relations.” 

In making recommendations as to the best way of operating 
such publications, the CofC recommends that they be used 
among other things to keep up on what “the other side” says, 
that the publication should be mailed to employes’ homes to 
reach the entire family, that the publication should not leave it 
to the employe to “interpret the facts” that are given him 
but should “explain” the facts itself, and that management 
publications should never be called “house” organs because 
that sounds like a propaganda device (PAI). 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over thé ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HE President’s budget is like a jungle. For 
months, intrepid explorers will hack their way 
into the all-but-impenetrable fastnesses of those thou- 
sand pages and come out with fresh discoveries. But 
two characteristics of that budget have already been 
exposed plainly ¢ to public scrutiny. 

2 ss To a remarkable degree, 
the major, positive recom- 
mendations of the 1958-59 
budget follow the lines of 
policy which have been 
laid down by the Demo- 
cratic Party. With equal 
consistency, the negative 
recommendations * in the 
budget message coincide 
with the traditions, not of 
Eisenhower’s “new Repub- 
licanism,” but of GOP 
faiths and attitudes which 
pre-date the Eisenhower presidency by many decades. 

On the positive side, Congress is now being asked 
to put the needs of our defense ahead of balanced 
bookkeeping. 
program, with special emphasis on economic aid, to 
lower tariffs. 


Morgan Says: 


ercook ‘ 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m., EST.) 


N THE BASIS of Pres. Eisenhower’s first news 

' conference in two and one-half# months, one is 
tempted to hang a theoretical sign on his White 
House office door which reads, “Business as usual, 
but not quite.” 

The man Washington correspondents were 
uniquely privileged to 
spend 31 minutes with was 
the same man we had 
talked to just before Sput- 
nik II sailed into space, be- 
fore his slight stroke and 
his taxing trip to the 
NATO summit at Paris. 

There was the same 
affability and near- 
jauntiness of manner, 
the quick gorge of anger 
and the easy smile, the 
same specific emphasis 
of voice and gesture on vague generalizations, a 
performance which is so convincing to watch and 
yet so bafflingly difficult to extract clear meaning 
from. 

Still, things were not quite the same. The Presi- 
dent’s tempo seemed to be slower, his generalizations 
even less emphatic and more general. 

He begins his sixth year in office determined to 
stay on the job until he or his doctors feel he is not 
really up to it. Only then would he resign. 

But to those who might have fancied his deter- 
mination to stay on involved a change in the char- 


Morgan 


Discrimination Costly 


By Hollace Ransdell 

Job discrimination against Negroes “denies us the 
effective use of 10 percent of our labor forces”—and 
this at a time when Russia has shown dramatically 
that she is “practically abreast of us in technological 
skill and productive know-how,” Pres. Al J. Hayes, 
of the Machinists, told a government-sponsored con- 
ference here. 


fight against discrimination, at the Minority Com- 
munity Resources Conference sponsored by the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Government Contracts. The 
committee is an advisory group which seeks to end 
discrimination in employment. 

Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon told the conference 
that advancement of Soviet technology was an in- 
creasing challenge to government, labor and man- 
agement in this country to see that racial discrimina- 
tion in employment was abolished. 

Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell pointed out that 
to keep up with the growing needs of this country, 
10 million more workers must be added to the labor 
force by 1965. Racial minorities which constitute a 
large segment of the working force are not being 
utilized as they should be, he said. He urged com- 


munities to promote more on-the-job training pro- 
grams for youth. 


Hayes spoke on labor’s role and progress in the 


\ 


It is urged to expand our foreign aid ~ 


Eisenhower Budget Like Jun ole | 


It is fortunate that: the a) is making those 
requests of a Congress which is dominated by the 
party which opposes him. For all of those policies 
have been, and still are, vigorously fought by the 
party which theoretically supports him. 

It is not until one reaches that portion of the 
budget in which the Administration undertakes to 


* find savings by which to help counterbalance those 


bigger spending programs, that members of tl® GOP 
find much to their liking. 

Through the years, in recognition that many states 
are too poor adequately to bear their social responsi- 
bilities, the custom has grown up of providing federal 
funds to help meet those human obligations. The 
Republican Administration now wants to shrug off 
at least half of that load onto the very states which 
have proven their inability, or their unwillingness, to 
carry it.. The sufferers from any reduction of fed- 
etal grants-in-aid, the budget makes it clear, would 
be the needy aged, the blind, dependent children, 
and the totally disabled. 

As a program for strength, Pres. Eisenhower’s 
budget is therefore, puzzling. For, under its terms 
we see that communism is to be combatted by mis- 
siles, by scientific research, at the same time that 
communism is to be invited, that its social reforms 
are to be emphasized, for all the watchful world to 
see, by increasing the misery of our lame, our blind, 
our poor, and our ill-educated. 


Ike Relies More on His Staff 


acter of his leadership to a more forcefully personal 
one, he seemed to be saying, “No, you will get the 
same kind of leadership you have been getting, only 
more so.” 

That is, not the dashing general at the head of his 
troops, but the patient conciliator relying more. than 
ever on staff work for advice, information and even 
decisions. 

Ten years ago, Gen. Eisenhower was so convinced 
of the need for unification of the military that he 
testified we should have one armed service with a 
single uniform. Now when asked how he planned 
to press for action in reorganizing the Pentagon for 
top efficiency, a key to the success of the Administra- 
tion’s huge military program, he spoke of compro- 
mise and even of weakening instead of intensifying 
the impact of his own views. 


This may be more of a psychological than a his- 
torical observation, but that remark seems to imply 
a most extraordinary kind of withdrawal, one in- 
dicating, rightly or wrongly, a President more im- 
pressed with critics and counselors than by his own 
convictions, in the very field of government he 
knows best. 

Nor does the President propose to step out of 
character and fight for his program on Capitol Hill 
in the rough-and-tumble techniques of “regular” 
politics, such as offering or withholding support in 
the coming congressional elections. “No,” Mr. 
Eisenhower said, “I don’t deal on that basis.” And 
he doesn’t, much to the embarrassment and anguish, 
sometimes, of some of his most ardent, international- 
minded supporters. 

Against that large order, against such heavy re- 
sponsibilities, it is not surprising to find a man long- 
ing, as the President was longing almost wistfully 
this morning, for a couple of sunny hours of golf, 


Bias Held Aid to Communists 


Hayes, a major speaker at the conference, told the 
group that although it is the Negro that bears the 
heaviest burden of job discrimination in the United 
States, there are other minority groups that are also 
treated with “ignorance, misunderstanding or preju- 
dice,” in the job market. 

Our treatment of the Negro, Hayes said, is a mat- 
ter of concern not only to America, but also is “a 
‘matter of major concern to the billion or more peo- 
ple who are as yet uncommitted in the struggle be- 
tween communism and democracy—who are being 
wooed by the Soviet Union—and who for the most 
part are non-white.” 

Discussing the progress made in fighting discrimi- 
nation in unions, Hayes said that “segregated locals 
are rapidly disappeariing in both the North and the 
South. This is true in the Machinists Union and in 
practically all other unions. As a result, white and- 
Negro members are learning to work together on 
the everyday problems of local administration.” 

Describing instances of how some companies were 
exploiting labor’s non-discrimination policy for their 
own advantage by stirring up race prejudice, Hayes 
urged the NLRB to take vigorous action “against any 
employer who injects the racial issue into a union 
organizing Campaign.” 
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FIRST PRESENTATION of the Fraternal Order of Eagles’ Murray-Geeen Award for leadership 


and statesmanship in labor relations went at a dinner in Milwaukee to A. J. Hayes, president of the 


Machinists and chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee. 


Shown at the presentation 


are (left to right) AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, the main speaker; Judge Robert Han- 
gen, toastmaster; Hayes, and Grand Worthy Pres. Martin J. Mol of the Eagles. 


Hayes Given Eagles’ 
Green-Murray Award 


Milwaukee—Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes, became the first re- 
cipient of the Green-Murray award presented by the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles for “leadership and statesmanship in the field of 


labor relations.” 


we 


Martin J. Mol, grand worthy president of the Eagles, presented 


the award and praised Hayes as “a® 


noble American who has dedicated 
his life to the cause of serving his 
fellow man.” 

Schnitzler Lauds Eagles 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler lauded the Eagles for 
showing “the same concern for 
human dignity, the same basic hu- 
Manitarianism,” which William 
Green and Philip Murray “truly 
symbolized.” 

He recalled that when the 
late Pres. Roosevelt signed the 
original Social Security Act, he 
presented the pen he used to the 
Eagles in recognition of their 
support for the legislation. 

And now, Schnitzler went on, an- 
other congressional battle is in sight 
to create “a 1958 model social se- 
curity law” as proposed by Rep. 
Aime J. Forand (D-R.L.). 

Haye’s Role Praised 

“We are morally certain that 
when this battle is waged,” he said, 
“the Fraternal Order of Eagles will 
be once again on the side of the 
people in need; that once again we 
will be fighting shoulder to shoulder 
for the cause of humanity.” 

Schnitzler also lauded Hayes 
for his role as chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, and voiced pride that the 
labor movement “had an internal 
housecleaning” when evidence of 
corruption was brought to light. 

“The actions we took were in 
the tradition of the trade union 
movement,” he said, “in the tra- 
dition of men like William Green 
and Philip Murray and Samuel 
Gompers, whose foresight and 
humanitarianism are so much a 
part of the heritage of the union 
movement.” 

For Hayes, the event was in the 
nature of a homecoming inasmuch 
as he began his union career in 
Milwaukee some 40 years ago as 
a machinist apprentice on the rail- 
road. 

Press Called Hysterical 

In his acceptance speech Hayes 
referred to the “hysterical coverage 
of the press and radio with regard 
to the McClellan committee find- 
ings.” He said that there certainly 


was no reason for this type of 
coverage. 

“Frankly,” the IAM president 
declared, “I doubt whether any 
other group in American life 
could have come through five 
years of intensive congressional 
investigation (including previous 
committee probes) any cleaner 
than has the labor movement. 

“If these investigations prove 
anything at all, it is that corrup- 
tion and racketeering are not the 
norm in trade union practice— 
but rather a deviation from the 
norm.” 

Hayes also warned that the 
United States faces a tremendous 
challenge in regaining its leader- 
ship in the- world. He criticized 
short-sighted policies of the Ad- 
ministration in failing to meet the 
Soviet challenge. 

“We have a balanced budget and 
the Russians have a balanced sput- 
nik. I would rather see red ink 
in our Treasury than red blood of 
Americans on the battlefield,” 
Hayes declared. 

Hayes was presented also with 
a gold life membership card in the 
Eagles by Grand Sec. William 
Watson. “= 


Voit, of Molders, 
Killed in Crash 


New Albany, Ind.—Vice Pres. 
Frank A. Voit of the Molders and 
Foundry Workers was fatally in- 
jured when his car was struck by 
another near Madison, Ind., as he 
was returning to his home here 
from a collective bargaining session 
at the union’s headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

A veteran of World War I serv- 
ice in the Navy, in which he en- 
listed in 1917 at the age of 15, Voit 
joined the Molders upon complet- 
ing his apprenticeship in 1926. For 
eight years he was president of New 
Albany Local 187, and was secre- 
tary of the Central Labor Union for 
three years, before becoming an in- 
ternational organizer in 1940. He 
was chosen a Vice president in 1943 
and was re-elected at subsequent 


conventions. 


Mexican Labor 
Contracting 
Fees Raised 


The Labor Dept. has raised the 
fee which farm employers must pay 
for each Mexican contract worker 
hired under the international agree- 
ment with Mexico from $7 to $10. 

Recontracting fees, paid by em- 
ployers who take on Mexican work- 
ers after they have already held 
their first job in this country, also 
are up—from $4 to $5. 


Reimburse Government 

The fees, collected to reimburse 
the government for the cost ‘of 
transportation and. subsistence for 
the Mexican contract workers, were 
raised in accordance with the pro- 
vision of the law which requires the 
Secretary of Labor to fix the rate 
at an amount approximately equal 
to average costs. 

During the first two years of the 
program, farmers paid $15 for each 
Mexican contracted or recontracted 
and a surplus accumulated in the 
revolving fund. This resulted in 
several reductions in the fees to a 
low of $3 for contractifig and $1 
for recontracting in effect from 
May 1954 to February 1956. 

A Labor Dept. official said 
that the increased costs reflect 
improved standards of feeding 
and transportation which have 
been put into effect during the 
last two years, largely as the re- 
sult of the efforts of the Joint 


United States-Mexico Trade Un- 


ion Committee 


The biggest jump has been in 
transportation costs, up to over $2 
million this year from a total of 
$1.3 million in 1956, due to the 
fact that new regulations permit 
only buses to be used for the work- 
ers’ transport. Feeding costs over 
the same period have risen from 
$745,000 to $874,000, chiefly due 
to the addition of milk and other 
items in improved feeding of the 
workers 

Meanwhile, joint efforts by the 
U.S. Section of the joint committee 
and the American GI Forum of 
Texas to stop the cheating of Mex- 
ican contract workers harvesting 
carrots at the F. H., Vahlsing Co., 
Mathis, Tex., have brought about 
the dismissal of a foreman and the 
payment of $3,509 by the company 
to reimburse the workers for pay 
they were defrauded of by the use 
of oversize bags and incorrect 
scales. 
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m4 Billions at Stake 


1 AFL-CIO Mobilizes 


To Block 


Gas Bill 


Labor, consumer and local government groups across the country 
are mobilizing to stop another bid to strip the Federal Power Com- 
| Mission of the authority to effectively regulate natural gas prices. 
|The showdown is expected early in February when the Harris bill, 
| approved by the House Commerce Committee 15 to 13 and cleared 


, Vote at the last session of Congress, 
is scheduled for floor debate. __ 

The bill to amend the Natural 

Gas Act will go to the floor un- 

der an eight-hour “open” rule 

allowing amendments to be of- 
| fered from the floor. 

The bill would aliow the FPC to 
“regulate” natural gas prices on the 
basis of a “reasonable market 
price,” but would forbid the FPC 
from considering costs of produc- 
tion. Opponents claim that a “rea- 
sonable market price” means what- 
ever the traffic will bear and makes 
effective regulation impossible. 


AFL-CIO Solidly Opposed 

The AFL-CIO is solidly on rec- 
ord as opposed to the measure. 
The bill arose as a result of a USS. 
Supreme Court decision holding 
that the FPC has the authority to 
regulate natural gas prices and can- 
not evade that authority. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn has 
predicted that the Harris bill will be 
passed in the current session. 

The AFL-CIO Dept. of Legis- 
lation in a fact sheet on natural 
gas says that fewer than 100 com- 
panies sell 85 percent of all gas 
sold in interstate commerce and 
that “this means that no effec- 
tive competition, which could 
keep a control on prices, actually 
exists.” 

Without effective control, prices 
to consumers of natural gas will 
rise by nearly $1 billion annually, 
the fact sheet says, with an average 
cost to each individual consumer of 
about $40 a year. 


WIN IN PUERTO RICO 


Bayamon, Puerto Rico — Work- 
ers at the U.S. Rubber International 
here have voted overwhelmingly in 
an NLRB election for representa- 
tion by the Rubber Workers. It is 
URW’s second victory on this 
island. Negotiations with the 
Moda Shoe Corp., site of the first 
victory, are already under way. 


Postal Rate 


by the Rules Committee on a 7 to 5® 


UTW Official 
Reinstated 
By McGavin 


Reinstatement of a suspended in- 
ternational representative of the 
United Textile Workers was di- 
rected by- Peter M. McGavin, 
assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and monitor of the UTW, 
following a hearing in Washington. 

Radford Cope was discharged by 
Francis M. Schaufenbil,. acting 
president and secretary - treasurer 
of UTW, following his report that 
he could find no irregularities in 
the financial records of Local 251 
at the Erwin mills in Cooleemee, 
aN, 3s 

McGavin ruled that Cope should 
receive his salary for the weeks of 
Jan. 11, 18 and 25. Effective Jan. 
27, he directed, Cope will get his 
salary and expenses as before. 

At the same hearing McGavin 
cleared William Owen, financial 
secretary of Local 251, of any 
charge of converting union funds 
to any improper uses.. Owen was 
ordered reinstated to his post. 
McGavin recommended im- 
proved bookkeeping methods for 
the local. 


Cope had been serving as trustee 
of the local. At the time of his 
discharge Textile Workers Union 
Pres. William Pollock charged that 
there were political overtones to 
the firing. Pollock said it was a 
move by “UTW’s national leader- 
ship to cancel out the influence of 
Cope and the Cooleemee local” at 
the UTW clean-up convention set 
for Washington on Mar. 15-16. 

Schaufenbil presented the UTW 
case, along with J. S. Whitmire, 
southern co-director, John Scalise, 
UTW field auditor, and Vice Presi- 
dents William Silcox, Calvin Ray 
and Joseph Krause. 


Increase 


Supported by Doherty 


Improved efficiency in Post Office Dept. operations, based on 
higher wages for workers and a scientific study of the inadequacies 
of present machinery and equipment, was urged by Pres. William C. 
Doherty of the Letter Carriers before the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee. Doherty was testifying in favor of higher postal rates, but 
made it clear there should be no4 ; 


tie-in between rates and pay in- 
creases. 

“With only one pay raise in 
seven years,” he said, “while liv- 
ing costs have rocketed sky-high, 
many letter carriers and other 
postal employes have been forced 
to take on spare time jobs in 
order to make ends meet.” 


The House-approved legislation 
on which Doherty testified provides 
for a basic postal increase in first- 
class mail rates from the present 
3 cents to 4 cents. 


Doherty called for a boost from 
3 cents to 5 cents, and an increase 
in the air mail rate from the pres- 
ent 6 cents to 10 cents. 

“First-class postage is the prime 
service of the Post Office Dept.,” 
he said. “The entire department 
and its facilities are geared to giv- 
ing prior service to first-class mail. 
Therefore, even though govern- 
ment figures may show no consider- 
able loss in handling it at present 
rates, the statistics do not give 
enough weight to the cost of such 
priorities. 


“Furthermore, this committee 
should bear in mind that if Con- 
gress approves a 4-cent rate this 
year, the department will be back 
in a very short time asking for a 
nickel. I think it would be far 
wiser to set the rate now at 5 cents 
and maintain stability in the cost 
of first-class postage for some years 
to come. 


No Public Objection 


“I am confident that the Ameri- 
can people—and business interests 
as well—would not object to 5-cent 
first-class postage if true first-class 
service is restored.” - 

He recalled that the first-class 
rate has stayed at 3 cents for 26 
years, “a period in which virtually 
all other prices for goods and serv- 
ices have at least doubled.” 

Air mail postage at 10 cents, 
Doherty maintained, would still be 
“the biggest bargain available in 
the country today.” He also urged 
that House-approved boosts in sec- 
ond-class and third-class rates be 
given the committee’s blessing. 
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McClellan Group Opens Probe 


Into Operating Engineers — 


The McClellan special Senate committee heard testimony of systematic abstraction of funds from 
the 24,000-member Local 3 of the Operating. Engineers in San Francisco. 

Named as’ a beneficiary on the basis of testimony and documented financial records was ‘Victor S. 
Swanson, former business manager of the local, later suspended from his local post and an interna- 


tional vice presidency after an investigation. 


Swanson categorically denied any intentional wrongdoing despite possible “ errors or excesses.” He 


charged that the international un- 
jon under Pres. William E. Maloney 
and Sec.-Treas.. Joseph Delaney 
was one of the “most corruptly led” 
in the country, with roots “traceable 
to the racket-ridden days of no less 
notorious a figure than Al Capone.” 

He said that testimony against 
him was “coerced, bought or in- 
spired” by Maloney and Delaney 
in a “conspiracy to destroy me” 
and “divert attention from their 
own deep-seated corruption.” 

Committee Chairman John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark,) opened hear- 
ings into the Operating Engineers 
and “certain top officers” with a 
statement charging illegal conver- 
sion of union funds, “dictatorial 
control” of the union, collusion with 
employers, ties with violence and 
abuse of pension funds. 

The committee indicated it would 
inquire into a trusteeship of the 
union’s Local 150, Chicago, which 
has lasted since 1929 with Maloney 
as supervisor. 

Maloney Reported Ill 

Maloney and two Chicago asso- 
ciates, according to Committee 


reported to be ill. Kennedy said 
he hoped they would be able to 
testify later. 

Swanson was suspended from his 
union positions after- investigation 
following the 1956 convention of 
the Operating Engineers in which 
Swanson sought election to replace 
Maloney as general president. 

The alleged leakage of funds 
from the Local 3 treasury, sup- 
ported by photostatic copies of 
checks, vouchers and purchase or- 
ders for cashiers’ checks, also in- 
volved the “falsification” of pur- 
ported minutes of local executive 
board- meetings, testimony showed. 

Among the “deals” discussed in 
testimony by Local Pres. Patrick 
W. Clancy, Treas, Peter E. Van- 
dewark, Sec. C. F. Matthews and 
others were the following: 


e@ Swanson and one Ed Doran, 
a business representative under 
Swanson, sold some _ Stockton, 
Calif., property to the local in 1955 
at a “hidden profit” of $4,000. 
They later bought back two sec-, 
tions of the property at an addi- 


Counsel Robert F. Kennedy, are 


Pay TV Proposals 
Opposed by AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO called on Congress to oppose all pay television 
schemes on the grounds that these plans would deprive the Ameri- 


can people of their right to “unrestricted and free use of the public | 
.| Money given to Swanson. - 


broadcasting privileges.” 


Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller urged the House Commerce 


tional “hidden profit” of $22,000. 


Committee, to. récomimend to the® 


Federal. Communicatigns Commis- 
sion that licenses for paid TV sys- 
tems be denied as contrary to the 
public interest. 


Would Violate Pledge 
The pay TV plans presented to 
the committee, he said, would work 
a special hardship on the low- 
income groups in the population 
and violate the government’s pledge 
when TV channels were first as- 
signed that there would be no 
charge for viewing programs, 
Speaking as the representative of 
workers employed in the entertain- 
ment industry as well as the 46 mil- 
lion Americans who have invested 
over $7 billion i in TV sets, Biemiller 
added: 
“The introduction of pay TV 


Prices at 


(Continued from Page 1) ~ 
cut in Youngstown, O., led to the 
first drop in the public transporta- 
tion index in five years, and in 
clothing. 


The cost of food, housing and 
other services rose slightly. Medi- 
cal costs rose by four-tenths of 
one percent, continuing the long- 
term trend. Hersey E. Riley, 
chief of the bureau’s Cost of Liv- 
ing Div., said the principal factor 
in the boost was an increase in 
the price of aspirin, but he re- 
fused to connect it with head- 
aches over the recession. 


Because of previous CPI in- 
creases during the last three 
months, about 650,000 workers re- 
ceived cost of living wage ‘hikes. 
Some 250,000 employes in the 
electrical equipment industry re- 
ceived one-half to 1 cent an hour, 
many of them members of the Intl. 


would have serious repercussions 
on the employment of workers 
throughout the entertainment in- 
dustry. It could destroy the pres- 
ent system of competitive pro- 
grams by creating an industry 
that would inevitably become a 
monopoly that could determine 
what Americans can view—plus 
the unrestricted power to set 
prices as it pleases.” 


“Organized labor is opposed to 
any form of television that will 
break the pledge of the federal gov- 
ernment ... that television would 
be free. This pledge was made to 


vested billions of dollars in receiv- 
ing sets on the basis of that 


the American people who have in- | ‘ 


Doran as a witness conceded these 
operations. 

They bought back a third section 
for what Doran described as a “bar- 
gain price” and then sold it to the 
union again at more than twice the 
price. The local ended up owning 
one third of the_property it had 
originally purchased, paid $1,650 
more for it than originally for the 
entire property, and Swanson and 
associates gained $59,955. 

© The local authorized a $10,000 
boat purchase but an additional 
$10,000—concealed on the books 
as.a payment to a contractor—was 
used.. The boat in eight years cost 
the union some $120,000 for pur- 
chase, alterations and maintenance, 
according to Joseph Gordon, expert 
auditor for the government’s Gen- 
eral Accounting Office.’ 

e A union-owned airplane— 
ordinarily piloted by Clancy—was 
used for a five-city trip to cash five 
union checks for $2,000 each, 
Clancy and Vandewark testified. 
About $9,500 was turned over in 
"cash to Swanson, they said. On 
the books the checks were entered 
as expenditures for the union “de- 
fense fund.” 

e Another $10,000 union check 
charged to support of a pension 
plan at the 1956 international con- 
vention was cashed and the pro- 
ceeds paid to Swanson. 

@ After a Reno, Nev., confer- 
ence in 1953 attended by 12 spokes- 
men of Local 3, a $2,400 union 
check to cash—ovér and above 
hotel bills—was cashed and the 


Clancy and Vandewark said 
that as business representatives 
they were wholly dependent on 
Swanson’s directions. They 
signed checks or vouchers as he 
told them to sign, they testified. 
He had the power “to hire and 
fire” them, they said. 

Matthews, the secretary, testified 
that Swanson in reality “bought all 
the land and sold all the land.” 
Clancy, Vandewark and Matthews 
denied personal profit, but Vande- 
wark and Matthews conceded fail- 
ure to execute their duties as offi- 
cers faithfully. 

Lois MacMillan, a Local 3 office 
secretary, téstified that minutes of 
the executive board meetings were 
‘taken from a safe” and altered to 
show spending authorizations that 
actually had never been voted or 


pledge.” 


Peak as Joblessness Grows 


Union of Electrical Workers who 
got 1 cent at General Electric and 
Sylvania Products, 

Some 75,000 aircraft workers got 
comparable increases, while about 
250,000 over-the-road truck drivers 
got 3 cents. 


Riley refused to guess what the 
CPI will do between December and 
January. However, he pointed out 
that food prices will rise because 
of the recent Florida freeze and a 
continuing shortage of livestock, 
while clothing and home furnish- 
ings will go down because of sales, 
and new car prices should drop 
further. 


Additional layoffs, meantime, 
were being announced in all parts 
of the country by employers in 
a wide variety of industries—few 


of them large, but impressive in 
total numbers. 


Continued layoffs in the indus- 
trial section of Northern New 


discussed, 


76 Locals 

_@ 
Shift to New 

: » & 

Bakery Union 
Seventy-six locals with an ap- 
proximate membership of 50,000 
have now affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO American Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers, voting at local 
union meetings to break their ties. 
with the ousted Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers. 
In New York City, a clean-up 
faction ir BCWU’s largest unit, Lo- 
cal 3 with 7,000 members, elected 
a slate of six delegates to attend the 
union’s convention Mar. 3-5 in Cin- 


cinnati. These delegates will op- 
pose the re-election as president of 


bezzlement of union funds. 

The refusal of Cross to yield 
his presidency was-a key factor 
in the decision by the AFL-CIO 
convention last month to expel 
the BCWU. The ABC was es- 
tablished at once.as a union for 
workers in the field. 

ABC Pres. and Sec.-Treas. Dan- 
iel E. Conway amplified an earlier 
statement on establishment of pen- 
sion and health and welfare funds 
to protect locals who shift to the 
new union. He and Max Gerwitz 
of Los Angeles are trustees for the 
union and employer respectively. 
Martin E. Segal & Co., Inc., of 
New York City are the consultants 
and the Travelers Insurance.Co. is 
the carrier. 


Amplifies Pension Statement 

“The funds differ in name and 
trustee only,” Conway explained,,. 
“the consultants are the same, the 
insurance company is the same, the 
plans of benefits are the same, the 
premiums are the same. For these 
reasons the transfer of coverage will 
be easily made and with no loss of 
benefits to the membership. 

“In the past, the management 
of some plants has changed and 
the new owners have signed a 
new. trust agreement and the em- 
ployes have continued to receive 
continuous coverage and identi- 
cal benefits. This situation will 
be identical except that the other 
party to the trust agreement, 
namely the union, has changed. 

“Cross and his associates,” Con- 
way continued, “have been devot- 
ing all their efforts to threatening 
the membership with loss of welfare 
and pension benefits. That threat 
has now “exploded in their faces. 
They now have nothing left other 
than to confuse the membership. 
The issue is clear, the solution is 
simple, and there is no confusion.” 


TURNER HEADS SEA COOKS 


Edward Turner has been certified 
as president of the Marine Cooks 
& Stewards by the union’s election 
committee. The union is an affili- 


Jersey, for example, drove the 
state’s unemployment rate up to 8.5 
percent of the entire labor force. 
In the Newark and New Brunswick- 
Perth Amboy areas one-tenth of 
all workers are jobless, according 
to Dir. John Yencik of the State 
Div. of Employment Security, with 
the Paterson area “even harder 
hit.” 
~ Share-the-Work’ Plans 

In some factories, share-the-work 
programs were being agreed to by 
unions in order to avoid extensive 
layoffs. Such an agreement was 


Local 100 and the U.S. Rubber 
Co. in Detroit, with some depart- 
ments going on a 32-hour week. 
While unemployment was spread- 
ing and the highest prices in _his- 
tory persisted, payments of cash 
dividends by corporations also took 
a dip. The December total was 
$100 million less than in December 
1956, but payments for full 1957 


amounted to $11.5 billion and were 


worked out by Rubber Workers 


ate of the Seafarers Intl. Union. 


2 percent higher than in 1956, the 
Commerce Dept. reported. 

Employment in Canada also was 
contracting sharply despite meas- 
ures taken by the government to 
stimulate the economy—measures 
which the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress has claimed will not be ef- 
fective until the spring. 


The number of job applications 
at Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission offices on Jan. 2 reached 
754,640, Labor Minister Michael 
Starr announced. The total was 
the highest since the end of World 
War II and represented an increase 
of 56,487 over the previous week. 
Applicants include both the unem- 
ployed and those seeking other 
jobs. 

The last official figures on unem- 
ployment showed 386,000 jobless 
in mid-December. This represented 
6.5 percent of the work force, com- 
pared to 3.2 percent in December 
1956. In addition, another 29,000 


James G. Cross, indicted for em-| 


a> | 


+ 


Ward Labor Policy 
Parodied by Clerks 


The Retail Clerks union, 
pressing its fight against 
Montgomery Ward’s “archa- 
ic” labor relations policy, has 
released to its locals around 
the country posters carrying 
the following drawing, and 


‘MONKEY’ WARD'S ’58 
CATALOGUE 


We are deaf, dumb and blind 

To the needs of humankind 

Evolution simply didn’t 
change our ways. 

Now the Clerks call us unfair, 

And picket signs are in our 
hair, 

We haven’t had a customer 
for days. 


Laundry Unit 
To Be Formed 
By AFL-CIO 


(Continued from Page 1) 
offer assistance to locals seceding 
from LWIU. 

Fagan has denounced the meet- 


all locals. He charged that AFL- 
CIO Local 3008 in Milwaukee, 
first local to quit LWIU, had been 


affiliate of the federation. 

He said that Meany’s demand 
for a special convention of LWIU 
to put its house in order was “too 
great an infringement of your 
union’s autonomy and dignity to 
be met.” 

Local 3008 Pres. Arno . H. 
Schulz countered that it was the 
AFL-CIO demand that- LWIU ex- 
pel its former secretary-treasurer, 
E. C. (Jimmy) James, “that was 
too great to be met.” 

Schulz informed prospective dele- 
gates to the meeting that the new 
laundry workers group will have 
its own health and welfare fund 
“with the same premiums and the 
same benefits.” 


Only two unions voted against 
expulsion of the Laundry Work- 
ers on a roll call tally at the AFL- 
CIO convention where Fagan de- 
clined to meet the terms laid 
down for cleaning up his union. 
Among these were the complete 
severance of James from any un- 
ion connection, initiation of steps 
to recover money he is charged 
with looting from the union wel- 
fare fund and the calling of a 
special convention at which all 
incumbent officers would stand 
for election. 

When Fagan balked at holding 

a special convention because of 
the financial burden it might im- 
pose on some locals, Meany replied 
in part: 
“, . . I will attempt to relieve 
this particular feature of the prob- 
lem and help these unions, smailer 
unions who do not have the treas- 
ury to send delegates to that con- 
vention if he (Fagan) will agree 
and his board will agree to accept 
the recommendations of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council.” 


Air Transport Policy 
Condemned by Union 


A demand that the Military Air 
Transport System end all opera- 
tions in competition with commer- 
cial air carriers and a_ protest 
against the “arbitrary” manner in 
which it awards 30-day carrier con- 
tracts were laid before the House 
Military Operations subcommittee 
by Vice Pres. James F. Horst of 


workers were temporarily laid off. 


the Transport Workers. 


ing in a bitterly-worded letter to - 


“illegally chartered” as a direct’ 
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Ike Endorses Mitchell Labor Program§ 


New Financial Report Law, 


T-H Revisions 


(Cantinued from Page 1) 


boycotts, on organizational pick- 
eting, on negotiation or enforce- 
ment of so-called “hot cargo” 
clauses in union-management 
contracts. ; 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
pointed out that the Eisenhower 
program is-the same one Sec. of 
Labor James P. Mitchell outlined 
in his speech before the AFL-CIO 
_ convention. 

Still Has Reservations 

“Some of his points we support, 
but the reservations I expressed at 
that time about much of the pro- 
gram I still have,” he said. 


“I have serious objections to the 
‘big brother’ concept of govern- 
ment. Some of the proposals in 
the President’s message could easily 
lead to legislation demanding, in 
effect, licensing of trade unions. 


“In a democratic country there 
must never be rigid governmental 
regulation of voluntary associa- 
tions of people. Some of the 
proposals in the presidential mes- 
sage could lead eventually to the 
detriment not only of trade un- 
ions, but to all our democratic 
organizations.” 


Meany made his points clear 
pending the meeting of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council beginning 
Feb. 3, when he said “thoughtful 
consideration” will be given to all 
of the proposals in the message. 


Convention Action Cited 

“At its recent convention,” he 
said, “the AFL-CIO declared it 
would be prepared to support any 
legislative” measures necessary to 
strengthen the ability of the Amer- 
ican trade union movement to ful- 
fill its responsibilities and to achieve 
its proper and legitimate objectives; 
but declared that it would oppose 
all proposals which under the pre- 
text of protecting workers from 
corrupt influences sought in reality 
to weaken unions or to undermine 
their ability to fulfill their .respon- 
sibilities.” 

The President’s message con- 
tained no reference whatever to a 
national “right-to-work” (compul- 
sory open shop) law or to destruc- 
tion of the immunity of unions 
from the general anti-trust laws. 


Bills embracing thése subjects 


have been filed by right-wing Re- 
publicans in Congress. Mitchell 
had told the convention that the 


Administration and he were op- 


posed to such measures. In effect 


the President’s message sustained 


his position. 
Backs Disclosure Law 


The President also deviated from 


right-wing Republicans and from 
spokesmen for organized business 
groups by reiterating endorsement 
of bills requiring that all welfare 
and pension plans—not just plans 
administered by unions alone or 
unions and management jointly— 
be required to make financial re- 
ports: Business lobbyists are de- 
manding exemption for plans ad- 
ministered solely by management, 
which protect the overwhelming 
number of worker beneficiaries. 
Eisenhower proposed creation of 
a Commissioner of Labor Reports 
with sweeping powers to enforce 
requirements for the filing of re- 
ports by unions and management. 


Asks Wide Powers 
Failure by a union to furnish in- 
formation on its constitution, by- 
Jaws, selection of officers and finan- 
cial operations would be a misde- 
meanor. A false report would. be 


a felony. The Commissioner of |- 


Labor Reports could investigate 
the accuracy of reports and sub- 


Advocated 


ena records. 
junctions against violations. 

Employers would be required 
to report “all financial dealings” 
with labor organizations either 
directly or through “third parties” 
(agents) who are not now covered. 

Any dealings which operate “to 
impair the rights of working 
people to organize,” whether 
directly or through employer | 
agents, would be prohibited by 
appropriate civil and criminal 
laws.” 

Embezzlement of general union 
funds and welfare money would be 
made a felony. So would false en- 
tries or wilful destruction of rec- 
ords. Bribery or extortion between 
management and union sepresenta- 
tives, now a misdemeanor, would 
be made a felony. 

Administrative 


sanctions also 


would be applied against unions |. 


failing to file proper reports. They 
would be deprived of status before 
the National Labor Relations Board 
and could forfeit their tax-exempt 
status “for an appropriate period.” 
-Election Penalties 

Failure by unions to certify 
truthfully that their elections were 
conducted by secret ballot at least 
once in four years also would 
make them liable to loss of tax 
exemption and NLRB status. 


On “secondary boycotts,” the 
President proposed that direct or 
indirect “‘coercion” to persuade an 
employer to “cease doing business” 
with another employer be made 
illegal. 

The prohibition would include 
“coercion” to get an employer to 
accept or enforce a contract re- 
quiring him to cease using another 
employer’s ‘products (the “hot 
cargo” clause). 

On picketing, organizational 

picket lines would become an un- 
fair labor practice if the employer 
“in accordance with the law” has 
recognized another union, if his 
employes within a year had re- 
jected the picketing union or if 
it is “otherwise clear” that em- 
ployes “do not desire” the picket- 
ing union. 

The Taft-Hartley Act would be 
amended, as recommended in pre- 
vious years by the Administration, 
to allow “fired” economic strikers 
to vote in NLRB elections, to re- 
move the non-Communist affidavits 
now required of union officials, to 
authorize a pre-hiring union shop 
agreement in the construction in- 
dustry. 

A gap in protection of workers 
existing because of NLRB decisions 
declining jurisdiction in labor dis- 
putes would be filled by specifically 
authorizing the several states to 


take over jurisdiction even in in- 


terstate commerce. 


Discount Rate Cut 
By Federal Reserve 


The Federal Reserve Board 
has authorized the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
to reduce ‘its discount rate 
from 3 to 2.75 percent in an- 
other in the series of moves to 
head off the recession. 

However, labor economists 
said the step, even if followed 
by other reserve banks, does 
not go far enough to stimulate 
the lagging economy. They 
also want a reduction in the 
reserve requirements of mem- 
ber banks. The reserves of 
banks have increased by some 
$500 million since November, 
when the discount rate was 
cut from 3.5 to 3 percent. 


He could seek in- ; 


PROCESSED FOODS 
AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


Wage Rates UP 6.0% 


Wage Rates UP 56% 


Profits: UP 17% Profits 


PROFITS OF LEADING CORPORATIONS 
HAVE RISEN FASTER THAN WAGE RATES | 


Rate of Increase.in Profits and’in Average Hourly Earnings of Production Workers 
in mre Industries, First- Three Quarters 1956- First Three Quarters |957 
in Current Dollars 


/RON AND STEEL 


Wage Rates UP 68% 


Profits UP 7% { Profits UP 22% ; Profits UP 9% 
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Wage Rates UP 4.8% 


Ywage rates reter to petroleum refining ond related monutocturing industries; profits to petroleum oredveing @retining 
Dato: Department of Labor, ond First Notional City Bonk of New ‘York 


PETR*LEUM PRODUCING 
AND REFINING 


Wage Rates UP 44% 
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Wage Rates UP 5.1% - 


UP 7%} Profits UP 8% 


Interest, 


the study finds. 


HOW PROFITS of corporations have outrun wage increases is 
shown in this chart from the publication, Wages and the Public 
published by the Conference: on «Reonomie: Progress” 
Business pricing policies, not wage increases, have caused inflation, } 


To Reverse 


1AFL-CIO Asks Tax Cut! 


Downturn 


Tax cuts for low and middle income groups are “essential” if 
the economic downturn is to be reyersed, AFL-CIO Research Dir. 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg told the House Ways and Means Committee 
at hearings on general revision of the tax laws. 

He urged that income tax exemptions be increased by $100 at 


and that any resulting loss in rev- 
enue be made up by plugging the 
loopholes which have undermined 
the progressive nature of the tax 
structure, 


Ruttenberg said that the re- 
cession or downturn, “call it what 
you will,” appears to be of “more 
serious magnitude” than the last 
two declines, in 1949-50 and 
1953-54, 

Tax cuts for low and middle in- 
come taxpayers, he asserted, “would 
strengthen consumer incomes, im- 
prove the ability of the great mass 
of American consumers to buy, and 
in a real sense improve the health 
of the economy.” 


Need Healthy Economy 

“The resulting more prosperous 
economy,” he continued “will be 
better able to support the heavy 
defense and military expenditures 
called for, or that should be called 
for, to meet the expansionist threats 
of the Soviet Union. A healthy, 
more prosperous economy can also 


economic and social needs of a 
rapidly growing population.” 
Reduced revenue need not fol- 
low reductions in taxes for low and 
middle income taxpayers, Rutten- 
berg asserted, adding that the econ- 
omy: would be strengthened “if 
many of the weaknesses in our tax 
structure were removed.” 
“The erosions in the tax base 
in recent years have reduced rev- 
nue substantially at the same time 


the lower end of the income scale,® 


meet more equitably the enlarged | 


the burden of taxes has been 
shifted to the low and middle in- 
come taxpayers.” he said. 

“The federal tax base must be 
improved both to insure the 
growth of the economy and to 
increase potential revenue.” 

With the -individual income tax 
exemption level raised from the 
present $600 to $700, he said, the 
immediate revenue Joss “can be 
more than offset by a bold ap- 
proach to eliminating the tax privi- 
leges granted in the capital gain, 
depletion allowance, dividend cred- 
its, depreciation, stock, option, 
family partnerships and split in- 
come provisions which have been 
added to our tax structure in the 
past decade or more.” 

While the nation must meet 
needed military costs, Ruttenberg 
maintained. it is “also lagging far 
behind in many fields of econom- 
ic and social needs.” 

“Many responsibilities” are 
placed upon the government, he 
said, as a result of the growing 
population caused by the higher 
birth rate and longer life ex- 
pectancy. 

Among them, he went on, are 
new schools, more teachers and bet- 
ter pay for them, additional hos- 
pitals, aid to the mentally retarded, 
health programs, road and trans- 
portation developments, care for 
the aged and needy, housing for 
low and middle income families, 
slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment 


~ investment outlays too quickly.”' 


Je obs Searcer; 
Ike Sees End 
Of ‘Decline’ 


(Continued from Page:1) 
not impose price increases “un- 
warranted by costs” or those dic- 
tated “by an attempt to recapture 


This was paralleled by a warn- 9 
ing that labor must recognize that 
“wage increases that .go beyond § 
productivity gains” would either ¥ 
shrink business profits or force J 
prices up. 

Opposes Wage. Hikes 

The President’s Council of Eco- 7 
nomic Advisers, in a report on 
which the message to Congress was | 
based, stated these two principles 
very strongly. 

Privately, however, White House 9 
sources seemed to put greater em- 
phasis on the alleged “danger” of 
wage increases “beyond the rise in 
productivity.” 

The effect was to reject in : toto 
the belief of many economists 
that in a period of recession, 
which may be unduly prolonged, 
substantial wage increases are 
economically desirable to spread 
purchasing power and counter 
the threat of a developing vicious 
circle of deflation. ‘ 

The President’s optimism about 
the anticipated time of a new up- 
surge in business activity is not re- 
flected in the beliefs of most uni- 
versity, business and government 
economists. 

These experts anticipate that un-« 
employment will jump in February 
and March to the 5 million figure 
(latest figure for December’ 1957 
is 3.4 million) and that defense or- 
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ders are not likely to have a major 
impact earlier than the third quarter 
of this year. 

The council said that productiv- 
ity jumped more rapidly in 1956-57 
than in 1955-56, but that in both 
years the rate was behind the nor- 
mal 2 percent gain. Then it pointed 
out that “uncertainties and short- 
comings” require a “cautious in- 
terpretation” of such figures. 

“The long-term rate of gain,” it 
said, is likely to be “higher,” partly 
because of huge investments in 
modern plant and equipment. 

The council reported that 
about last summer the govern- 
ment and the independent Fed- 
eral Reserve Board took steps to 
relax a credit squeeze, reduce in- 
terest rates and stimulate invest- 
ment. There were suggestions 
that the President’s economists 
felt the FED had been too slow 
and had not gone far enough in 
reducing rates and expanding 
credit to encourage sme: bor- 
rowing. 

The rate of corporation profits, 
the council reported, had dropped 
in 1956 from the 1955 rate and this 
leveling-off continued in 1957. Div- 
idends paid in 1957, however, 
reached an all-time high, the Com- 
merce Dept. said. 

Long-term predictions of eco- . 
nomic activity were extremely opti- 
mistic, as the council pointed out 
that. a burst of new population © 
growth will enormously increase § 


consumer demand 
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